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I ""HE doctor and the scientist now devote themselves as much 
to the prevention as to the cure of sickness. 

The death rate has decreased and people are learning to avoid 
such preventable diseases as tuberculosis and typhoid. 

If the children of to-day are properly taught, the next gen- 
eration will see less sickness and a still further decreased death 
rate. The study of practical physiology renders real and prac- 
tical! service i^ this direction. 

Such books as DR. DAVISON'S HEALTH SERIESIare 
the greatest possible^Jfactors in this desirable educational step. 

They emphasize the vital importance of good health and 
show boys and girls how to guard their own health and that of 
the community. 

But Should Not the Schools 
Practice What They Teach? 

Should children be compelled to use schoolbooks that, by 
passing through households of all sorts, have become an offense 
to the eyes and nostrils, and are loaded with germs whic h may 
carry typhoid, diphtheria, scarlet fever, tuberculosis oi^ other 
deadly diseases ? 

Every Child is Entitled to New, Clean 
and therefore Sanitary Schoolbooks 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 

NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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SPECIAL B O OKS 

For Children's Reading — For Mothers' Guidance 



This book is specially suitable for readers of 8 to 12 years 

The Hollow Tree Snowed-In Book By Albert BigdowPamc 

IN this new book the author and artist have again collaborated, and have given us another set of 
"Hollow Tree" tales. There is a new "Little Lady" and a new "Mr. Dog," but it is the same Hollow 
Tree and the same Deep Woods, and the stories are told in the familiar room of the Lowest Ceiling 
and the Widest Fireplace. Fully illustrated from Pen-and-ink Drawings by J. Conde. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Untrimmei Edges, $1,50. 

This book will he found specially suitable for readers of 1 years and older 
A Holiday with the Birds By Jcannettc Marks and JuIia Moody 

(STORY-TOLD SCIENCE) 

THE threefold success of "Little B'usybodies" — with children, with parents, and with teachers — ^will be 
supplemented by "A Holiday with the Birds," which aims to tell of the birds as the other told of 
bees, crickets, beetles, etc. The same method of presenting scientific facts in the course of a genuine 
children's story has been followed. Frontispiece in Color and Drawings. Post 8vo, Cloth, 75 cents. 



These six books will be found specially suitable for readers of 1 2 years' and over 

HARPER'S PRACTICAL BOOKS SERIES 

Harper^s Machinery Book for Boys 

T^ XPLANATIONS are given simply of proper tools and outfit and of elementary principles, of automo- 
-■--' biles, motor-boats, metal-casting, forging, etc. A working hand-book. Illustrated with Pictures, Duh 
grams, etc. Crown 8vo, Cloth $1.75. 

Harper^s How to Understand Electrical Work 

THIS book tells us how and why "the wheels go round" when the force that drives them is electricity. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.75. 

Harper^s Electricity Book for Boys 

TJALUABLE knowledge of electricity will be quickly gained in constructing home-made batteries, motors, 
^ switches, insulators, coils, etc., all of which can be easily built by following this instructive and enter- 
taining book. Illustrated, $1.75. 

Harper^s Handy Book for Girls 

HP HE editor has consulted many experts in various departments, and has used the wide facilities of 
•^ Harper's Bazaar. With Many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 



Harper^s Indoor Book for Boys 



CHOWS in a practical and comprehensive way how a boy's leisure time indoors can be spent. It takes 
''-'up carpentry and wood-carving, metal-work and wire-work, etching, modeling, printing, etc. fVith Many 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1,75. 

Harper^s Outdoor Book for Boys 

A PRACTICAL book with clear directions how to make all kinds of outdoor things like windmills, 
aeroplanes, ice-boats, tree-huts, etc., and detailed descriptions of boating, fishing, camp life, and hunting 
in general. Illustrated, $1,7$ 

T T * r UTT if t ^^f *i i A Manual for Mothers and Nurses, locladincHyclene 

rlVP^iene rOrlVlOtnef ^nd V^hild forthe prospective MotherandPractlcalDlrectlons 
**7S*^**^ AV-ritYXV^tllWl O^IIV^ V^illiV^ for the Care and Peediuj of Childreo. 

By Francis H* MacCar thy^ M»D*^ Attending Physician to the Oat.Patient Dep't for" Children 

Massachusetts Homeopathic Hospital 
'yHE first part deals with questions which come to every woman during the time before the baby is born. 
-■- The second part considers the care and feeding of infants and older children. The third part com- 
mences with a chapter on "Sleep," which is followed by chapters on "Exercise," "Signs of Illness," "First 
Aid," etc. All technical terms have been rigorously excluded. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net. 

THE BABY: His Care and Training ''"'Ef.T'"' 

P VERYTHING mother should know regarding the food, clothing, and bringing-up of the baby. Written 
•■-' by Marianna Wheeler. The one book needful. Illustrated. i6mo. Cloth, $1.00 net. 

HARPER & BROTHERS 
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JUDGE LINDSEY 



Judge Lindsey's Book 
THE BEAST 

The Child's Indictment of Society 

This startling and epoch-making book by Judge Ben. B. 
Lindsey and Harvey J. O^Higgins has commanded world- 
wide attention, and is right in line with the spirit and meaning 
of the Child^s Welfare Exhibit. Written by the founder of 
the Children's Court of Denver, it is both an authoritative 
and striking expose of the appaUing neglect of the children of 
our city streets and a powerful weapon in Judge Lindsey's 
splendid fight to secure justice and sympathy for the nation's 
youth. Net $1.50 (postage 15c.) 

Dr. Gulick's Books 

President of the Playground Association of America; 
Director of the Department of Child Hygiene, Russell Sage Foundation, New York 

THE HEALTHFUL ART OF DANCING 

This dehghtful book is full of the idea that is exemplified by the 
folk dances and children's dances during this Exhibit. Dr. Gulick 
is the most distinguished worker and most forceful writer in the 
whole new movement for recreation and play as a part of educa- 
tion, and in this volume he lays emphasis upon the universality 
and necessity of rythm in human life. Net $1.40 (postageJSc.) 

THE EFFICIENT LIFE r 

A significant and valuable book. It shows the way to live in order to get the most 
physical satisfaction out of life, while doing a real share of the world's work. Dr. Gulick 
shows convincingly how to work with health and happiness. 

Double-page frontispiece. Cloth. Net $1.20 (postage 12c.) 

The Every Child Should Know Series 

A library of the best children's books, edited by Hamilton Wright Mabie. Write for 
special illustrated description. 

The Children's Crimson Classics 

Charming books for children in seven volumes, by Kate Douglas]Wiggin and Nora 
Archibald Smith. Write for special illustrated description. 

Visit our new book shop in tlie Pennsylvania Stations-All books 




LUTHER H. GULICK, M.D. 



# 



DOUBLED AY, PAGE Sa CO., Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 

New York Chicago Boston \ 

4 1 
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Seribner Books for Younger Readers 



By DANIEL C. BEARD 



THB BOV PIOINBEIRS Illustrated by the Author. $2.00 Net 

SONS OF DANIEL BOONE 

This new book has all the attractive qualities of the other Beard books, tells 
how to make all manner of things dear to the American Boy, and at the same time 
tells how to become a member of the Sons of Daniel Boone, build a fort, initiate 
members, and play all the old frontier games. 

the; HIBUD AIVD F'ORBST MAIVDY book Illustrated by the Author. 
OR NEW IDEAS FOR OUT OF DOORS $2.00 

"A treasure for all boys and not without its use for men." 

— New York Times Saturday Review of Books 

THB JACK OF AUU TRADBS Illustrated by the Author. $2.00 

OR NEW IDEAS FOR AMERICAN BOYS 

" This book is a capital one to give any boy for a present at Christmas, on a 
birthday, or indeed at any time." — The Outlook 

THE OUTDOOR HAIVDY BOOK Illustrated by the Author. $2.00 

FOR PLAYGROUND, FIELD AND FOREST 

From Charles T>ana Gibson: "It makes a man of a boy and a boy of a »,man." 

THB AMBRICAIV BOY'S HANDY BOOK illustrated by the Author. 

OR WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT $2.00 

"The book has this great advantage over its predecessors, that most of the 
games, tricks and other amusements described in it are new." 

— New York Tribune 



By LINA and ADELIA BEARD 



THirVOS WORTH DOIIVO AIVD HOVV^ TO DO THBM 

Illustrated by the Authors. $2.00 
" The book will tell you how to do nearly anything that any girl really wants to do." 

— The World To-day 
RBCRBATIOINS ROR OIRUS Illustrated by the Authors. $2.00 

*' It teaches how to make serviceable and useful things of all kmds out of every 
kind of material. It also tells how to play and how to make things to play with." 

— Chicago Evening Post 

WHAT A aiRU CAN MAKB AIND DO illustrated by the Authors. $2.00 
NEW IDEAS FOR WORK AND PLAY 

" It would be a dull girl who could not make herself useful and happy following 
its precepts . . A most inspiring book for an active-minded girl. 

— Chicago Record-Herald 

THB AMBRICAIV OIRU'S HAIVDY BOOK illustrated by the Authors. 

OR HOW TO AMUSE YOURSELF AND OTHERS $2.00 

" It is a treasure which, once possessed, no practical girl would willingly part with." 

— Grace Lreenwood 

THB L.ITTUB HOUKS' HAIVDY BOOK lUustrated, 75 Cents Net 

Contains a wealth of devices for entertaining children by means of paper building- 
cards, wooden berry-baskets, straw and paper furniture, paper jewelry, etc. It is 
profusely illustrated by the Authors. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 153 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Books for Welfare and Books for Pleasure 

THE SHADOWLESS MAN {Peter SchUmihl) By ADELBERT VON CHAMISSO. 

Translated by Sir John Bowring, and illustrated with numerous full-page drawings, chapter headings, and a front- 
ispiece in colors, by Gordon Browne. 
Size, 8vo, (834 ^ 5% inches) , cloth, with a striking cover design. Net, $1 .00. 

I rli!i rLiLIWtK DvJLIIv Being a procession of flowers, told by Constance Smedley'Armfield, pictured by 
Maxwell Armfield in 20 full-page decorative studies in color. 
Size 9>^ X Q% inches, art boards with a cloth back, gilt top. Net, $2.00. 

* An exceedingly choice gift, suitable for art students, flower painters and all lovers of nature. 

THE TREND OF MODERN THOUGHT 

THE ART OF SYMPATHY By T. sharper KNOWLSON. Size7x4Minches,cloth. iVe/,$.1.00. 

* Mr. Knowlson shows how wide and deep are the effects of sympathy in relation to our intellectual life, our 
social well-being, and even our political future. A convincing book— preeminently stimulating. 

THE HOUSE IN THE WOOD And other old Fairy stories. With drawings by Leslie Brooke. 
Size, 9^ X 7 inches. Artistically bound in boards, and with a cloth back. Net, $1.35. 

A selection of favorites, "The Brave Little Tailor," "Snow White and Rose Red," etc., from "Grimm's Fairy 
Tales" with delightfully amusing illustrations in colors and in black and white. 

ONE OF THE CLEVER BOOKS OF THE SEASON 
AiComplete Veriion^af Ye 

THREE BLIND MICE ByJ. W. IVIMEY. illustrated by Wal ton Corbould. in small quarto. Size 
7}i X 7 incheSt art paper board covers with inset picture. Fixed net price, 50 cents. 
An old favorite of childhood cleverly extended into a story in verse, copying the original meter. 

FOR THE LITTLE TOTS 

A 1 U I * AK i Y Verses by J. Bodger, colored pictures by Dora Barks. Size, 8% x 6^ inches (oblong). tPic- 
torial Board cover. Net 50 cents. 

A VERY ARTISTIC LITTLE BOOK 

MASTER BOB ROBIN ToW and illustrated by HENRY STANNARD. Size Q}ix5 inches. Art 
boards, fully illustrated in colors with tint borders and special lining papers. Price, 50 cents. 
An enthralling nature story of a little family of Robins, and how Master Bob disobeyed the laws laid down by Cock 

Robin and came to a humiliating end. 

THE NEW VOLUME IN THE FAMOUS '*PETER RABBIT" SERIES IS 

THE TALE OF MRS. TITTLEMOUSE By Beatrix potter 

Uniform with others in the series, art board covers, 50 cents. 



A TIMELY REISSUE OF THE FAMOUS 

KATE GREENAWAY'S PICTURE BOOKS! 



Under the Window 

Pictures and rhymes for children. 
Printed in colors. New Edition with 
an attractive cover. Small 4to (10 
X 7% inches), varnished picture^ 
boards, cloth back. Net, $1.50. 



Marigold Garden 

Pictures and rhymes. Printed in 
colors. New edition with an attract- 
ive cover. Post 4to size, varnished 
picture boards, cloth back. Net, $1.50. 




The Pied Piper of Hamelin 

By ROBERT BROWNING 

With illustrations in colors by Kate 
Greenaway. A new edition. Size 10 
X 7% inches, varnished picture boards, 
cloth back. Net^ $1.50. 

Little Ann And Other Poems 
By JANE AND ANN TAYLOR 

With illustrations in colors. Medium 
8vo, size, (9)4 x 6 inches). Picture 
board cover, with cloth back. 
Net, $1.00. 



Of all Booksellers, or postpaid on receipt of price {for NET books add 10 
per cent for mailage) by the Publishers. 

FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 12 E. 33d St., N. Y. City 
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[his significant group by Mr. Louis Potter 
symbolises so completely the reasons for the 
New York Child Welfare Exhibit that it has 
been erected in heroic size at the entrance to the exhibits, 

^ The group shows a strong man and his wife bent under 
life's burdens. With one arm, the man is striving to help 
his wife bear her burden, which is joined with his own. 
To the left an aged man is shown bent under his burden, 
which is joined with the burdens of the others. 

^ Beneath the burdens and the central figure of the group 
is a little city child. As yet he is not touched by any 
visible burden, but his back is bent as if by heavy burdens. 
He, too, is a burden-bearer — he is bent by the burdens of 
heredity, environment, pre-natal influences, lack of play, 
insufficient food, poverty, sorrow, sin and all the economic 
and social influences which have affected his parents. 

^ The purpose of the Child Welfare Exhibit is to point the 
way to lift the burdens from childish shoulders — to 
straighten these bent little backs — to prevent bent little 
backs for the future. 



2-^7^09 




TYPICAL SCREEN 

(One of the Screens shown in the Exhibit) 
10 




t5f)e Qm TJPelf are QxijtWt 

''% m ti^e jsi^ining tarn of little ci^ilDtenlftom 
tDi^ojSe bacfe0 i^eabv burdenjs i^alje been ItfteD/' 

—RICHARD WILSON GILDER 

''%i t»e are looping to tefotm manfittiD, toe mujsit 
begin, not toitb anultjs toi^o^e i^abit^ anD iDealjs 
ate lEfet, but twiti^ cbiltiten t»bo ate jstill plasitic. 
Wt muist besin toitb cbiiuten in tbe ]^ome,[t^e 
0c]^ool, tbe jStteet and ti^e platfitonnD/' 

CHARLES W. ELIOT 



(( 



Ci^e citt tbat carejs mojst tot itjs ci^ilDten toill 
be tbe greatejEit citt." charles ferguson 

' 'Wt loofe for a net» earti^— a condition of tl^insjs 
rigi^t i^ere, into t»bic^ tt twill be 0afe for a 
cbilti to be born; jiafe for bi?i boDt, W minu, 
1)10 jsoul. 

''Wt loofe for a net» earti^, anti t»e i^abe jiet our* 
jielbejj to fajsbton it Wt m a.bol^^citt coming 

tDl^en toe build it" -Herbert g. lord 

THE New York Child Welfare Committee presents for the judgment 
of the public the results of more than a year's painstaking researdi 
into all the conditions of city life which affect the city child for good 
or for evil. 
More than three hundred of the leading social workers, thinkers and in- 
vestigators, and persons deeply interested in the well-being of children, have 
freely volunteered their time and skill to make this exhibit complete and usefuL 
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Scores of settlements, churches, institutions, associations, clubs and societies 
which are working in one or another field for the good of the child have co- 
operated fully and loyally with the committees to show in proper perspective 
the agencies already operative in our congested city. 

To put the findings of these workers into graphic, interesting and in- 
structive form, many generous citizens have contributed liberally. The result 
is before you for judgment — representing an investment of nearly $70,000 
and the freely given time and help of so many valuable agencies. 

This Exhibition aims to give the boys and girls of the city a better chance 
— and so to give a better chance to the city iself . It is evident that child wel- 
fare means city welfare. Just as all the private property in the city is said to 
pass through the surrogate's office once in each thirty years, so the welfare of 
the city may be said to rest once for each generation in the hands of the chil- 
dren. "The city that cares most for its children will be the greatest city." 

A fair chance for all children ! A reasonable ideal, but one not yet at- 
tained. Life is now too perilous. Preventable diseases are too rife, housing 
too unhealthy, home life too barren, education too ineffective, work too deaden- 
ing, play too dangerous under the abnormal conditions of city life. 

We must safeguard each child from his birth — and before. We must give 
him a healthy, happy childhood with play and work in just proportion. We 
should see to it that when boys and girls go wrong, they are not hurt "by any 
harshness of the law, but are treated kindly and set right. 

The Exhibition has definite, practical aims. It is intended not merely to 
provide interesting spectacles, but also to furnish information of the kind that 
leads to action. Through the work of at least one committee, that on Laws and 
Administration, far-reaching results have already been attained. New York 
may look forward to a new Children's Court as a result of its activities. 

In giving a comprehensive picture of child life in the City of New York, 
the Exhibition makes use of model houses, apartments, furnishings, clothing, 
dietaries, play, school life, streets, institutions, with photographs, charts, dem- 
onstrations, panoramas, moving pictures, pageants. There will also be dailj 
conferences, addresses, concerts, folk dances, gymnastic exhibitions. 

The work of the various committees gives a many-sided survey of what is 
after all one problem. As John Dewey has pointed out, "The indefinite improve- 
ment of humanity and the cause of the little child are inseparably bound to- 
gether." It is no less a problem than this which we are considering, in many 
sections and from many points of view, but with one aim. 

Standards of living and their vital relations to the other problems of child 
life are considered in the Homes Exhibit. The three-room flat furnished for one 
hundred dollars, the exhibit of children's clothing, bought, made and tested 
with great thoroughness and covering all the years from infancy to sixteen, 
show definitely what can and what cannot be done for a fixed sum of money. 
The Housing screens show different types of dwellings, city and suburban, with 
cost of each. In this display practical suggestions in wiser spending for the 
home-maker are combined with facts of vital interest to the social worker. 

Street-play absorbs such a large proportion of the city child's life that 
its influence ranks almost next to that of the home. The effects of street-play 
and the need of wholesome recreation are shown by pictures and statistics. Ways 
of providing more play space in crowded districts are pointed out — roofs, ele- 
vated playgrounds, and special streets. 

12 
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If a proper standard of living includes recreation, the low wage standard 
prevailing in multitudes of New York tenement homes compels Child Labor. 
In the Work and Wages section the facts concerning child labor in factory and 
street trades are pointed out, but special emphasis is given to "home manufac- 
ture" in the tenements, with its evil effects on health, school attendance and 
normal child development. If the demand made by this committee could be car- 
ried out, many problems raised by the School and Health Exhibits would be 
at least partially solved. 

Children robbed of their vitality by low standards of living, lack of play, 
and largely preventable defects form the subject of the Health section. Six 
notable charts on the new science of Eugenics point out definite dangers to be 
guarded against in the earliest beginnings of the child's life. Pictures and 
statistics on infant mortality, medical inspection of schools, prevention of dis- 
ease show most conclusively the need of wide-spread knowledge and thorough 
education in order to prevent needless waste of life. 

When children receive their birthright of wholesome physical life, the 
problem of the Schools will be greatly simplified. "The way to a child's mind 
is through his stomach." Home manufacture, poor nourishment, ill health 
mean absence from school, retardation, overcrowded lower grades, part time. 
The demand for more teachers and for the extending to all school children 
of the advantages in shop-work, gymnastics, and special training enjoyed by 
some, is thus directly connected with the other conditions affecting child life in 
the home, the street and the shop. 

The Committee on Philanthropy also has very definite suggestions to make. 
Increase in effective relief for the homes, and the cottage system for institutions 
are their two most prominent demands. In close relation come the suggestions 
of the Committee on Laws, calling for a thorough probation system and indi- 
vidual attention to each child. Serious lacks in the New York Children's Court 
are shown by a detailed comparison with other cities. 

Thus the findings of each committee supplement each other. Health, 
Philanthropy, Education, Delinquency, Child Labor, are sides of one problem, 
and improved conditions in any one aspect of child-life demand improved con- 
ditions in every other. By organized attention to all the branches let us try 
to arrange matters so that no child in New York shall miss his rightful chance 
to grow up through happy, well-balanced childhood into the useful, interesting 
work of adult life. We must see, not only in one part of New York, but in 
all — in home, street, playground and school — "the smiling faces of little chil- 
dren from whose backs heavy burdens have been lifted." 
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GENERAL COMMITTEE 

John Sherman Hoyt, Chairman George E. Ide, Treasur$r 

115 Broadway 256 Broadway 

Walter L. Hervey, Chairman Administration Committee 

Dr. Anna Louise Strong, Secretary Administration Committee 

Charles F. Powlison, General Secretary 



Alfred J. Boulton 
CSiarles C. Burlingham 
Nicholas Murray Butler 
GUhert Colgate 
Frederic R. Coudert 
R. Fulton Cutting 
Robert W. de Forest 
develand H. Dodge 
John H. Finley 
Mrs. Jas. Terry Gardiner 
E. R. I.. Gould 



Miss Helen M. Gould 
Mrs. W. Pierson Hamilton 
Dr. L. Emmett Holt 
John Sherman Hoyt 
Chas. Rann Kennedy 
Wm. M. Kingsley 
Henry M. MacCracken 
V. Everit Macy 
Alfred E. Marling 
Louis Marshall 
William Fellowes Morgan 



Thomas M. Mulry 
RoUo Ogden 
Wm. Church Osborn 
Eugene A. Philbin 
Franklin H. Sargent 
Wm. Jay Schieffelin 
E. R. A. Seligman 
Felix M. Warburg 
Evert Jansen Wendell 
Alfred T. White 
Egerton L. Winthrop, Jr. 



Josephine Baker, M.D. 
George Albert Coe 
Miss Martha Draper 
Theodore Dreiser 
Edward R. Finch 



EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

John Sherman Hoyt, Chairman 

Mrs. J. Borden Harriman 
Walter L. Hervey 
Herbert S. Houston 
William Gilman Low, Jr. 



Henry Suzzallo 
Robert Van Iderstine 
Evert Jansen Wendell 
Judge Robert J. Wilkin 
Winthrop L. Rogers 



B. Ogden Chisolm 
GUbert Colgate 
Edward R. Finch 
Ogden H. Hammond 



FINANCE COMMITTEE 

William Gilman Low, Jr., Chairman 

George E. Ide 
Samuel Murtland 
William Fellowes Morgan 



Felix M. Warburg 
George T. Wilson 
Henry W. Shoemaker 



Mrs. C. D. Barnes 
Mrs. Heber R. Bishop 
Mrs. G. Louis Boissevain 
Mrs. W. Borland 
Mrs. Wm. A. M. Burden 
Mrs. Egisto Chauncey 
Mrs. Gifford A. Cochran 
Mrs. W. Bourke Cochran 
Mrs. George C. Clark, Jr. 
Mrs. Charles Dickey 
Mrs. James T. Gardiner 



WOMEN'S COMMITTEE 

Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, Chairman 

Mrs. F. G. Griswold 
Mrs. LeGrand C. Griswold 
Mrs. W. Pierson Hamilton 
- Mrs. J. Henry Hammond 
Mrs. Learned Hand 
Mrs. L. Emmett Holt 
Mrs. Russell A. Hibbs 
Mrs. Arthur Iselin 
Mrs. William G. Low, Jr. 
Mrs. Walter E. Maynard 
Mrs. W. Fellowes Morgan 



Mrs. Ralph Pulitzer 
Mrs. Amos R. E. Pinchot 
Mrs. Eliphalet N. Potter 
Mrs. Charles H. Russell 
Mrs. Oren Root 
Mrs. Edmund Randolph 
Mrs. Wm. Jay Schieffelin 
Mrs. F. L. Schoonmaker 
Mrs. I. N. Phelps Stokes 
Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr. 
Mrs. James A. Wright 



F. H. Bosworth, Jr. 
Matthew P. Adams 
John W. Alexander 
Addison W. Baird, M.D. 
W. R. Fearn 



EXHIBITION COMMITTEE 

William G. McAdoo, Chairman 
Robert Van Iderstine, Vice-chairman 



Walter L. Hervey 
Frank H. Holden 
John Clyde Oswald 
Wilbur C. Phillips 



Henry P. Schauffler 
Henry Suzzallo 
Frederic Thompson 
George D. Pratt 



Under the general direction of the Committee, Charles J. Storey and others have partici- 
pated as assistant secretaries and investigators. 
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PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 

Chairman, George Harvey, North American Review, Harper's Weekly 

Ernest H. Abbott, The Outlook St. Clair McKelway, Brooklyn Eagle 

Ray S. Baker, The American Magazine RoUo Ogden, N. Y. Evening Post 

H. L. Bridgmaii, Brooklyn Standard Union William C. Reick, New York Times 

Conde Hamlin, New York Tribune Herman Ridder, Staats-Zeitung 

Norinan Hapgood, Collier's Weekly p, j r>:^o.^„„ f ^Everybody's Magazine 

Herbert S. Houston, World's Work, etc. ^' ^' ^^^S^^^ 1 The Delineator 

Orlando F. Lewis O. S. Harden, Success 

E. S. Martin, Life Melville E. Stone, Associated Press 
S. S. McClure, McC lure's Magazine 

PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 

Chairman, Herbert S. Houston, World's Work, etc. 

Wm. W. Ellsworth Frank Presbrey Frederick A Stokes 

Under the general direction of the Publication and Publicity Committees, Miss Elizabeth 
Gannon and George W. Wharton have participated in the work as secretaries. 

RESEARCH COMMITTEES 

The names of the members of the several research committees will be found in subsequent 
pages in connection with the descriptive outline of the exhibits of the several sections. 

Under the general direction of the Commi ttees, Mr. Roy Smith Wallace has participated 
in the work as Research Director. 



THE "EXPLAINERS" 

The Exhibit is to be explained by a force of more than one thousand 
well-informed volunteer "Explainers," serving in twenty-four hundred shifti 
of four liours each, and covering each section of the Exhibit every hour of the 
twenty-four days during which it is open. 

The Child Welfare Exhibit is thus a veritable educational institution, with 
curriculum, text-books, charts and models, a corps of teachers, and a body of 
students. 

The public and private philanthropy will be in charge of various charitable 
institutions and of workers from the School of Philanthropy. 

The Libraries Exhibit will have trained librarians alwayc in charge of 
the Exhibit. Various social settlements will send representatives for different 
days to take charge of the exhibit. 

For the Committee of Homes, Teachers College, Pratt Institute, Clara de 
Hirsch Training School for Girls, the Washington Irving High School, the 
Manhattan Trade School for Girls, the Federative Women's Club, Federationi 
for Child Study Clubs, etc., will supply representatives. 

For the Churches, Temples and Sunday Schools, Jews, Protestants and 
Roman Catholics will show the value of their Exhibit. Union Theological Semi- 
nary, General Theological Seminary, Jewish Theological Seminary will supplj 
demonstrators. 

The Young Men's Christian Associations, The Hebrew Associations and 
the Boy Scouts are to send, under leaders, a certain number of boys each day 
to act as errand boys, guides, and ushers. 
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DIAGRAM OF EXHIBITS 
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These exhibits are explained in detail in the following pages in the 

order in which they appear to a visitor entering 

the Armory and walking to the left. 
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EXHIBIT OF THE COMMITTEE ON HOMES 

The Committee: Mrs. William J. Schiefflin, chairman; Dr. Frederick H. Sykes. executive 
officer, Director of Technical Education, Teachers' College; Benjamin R. Andrews, Louise 
A. Brigham, Grace H. Dodge, George B. Ford, Dr. E. L. R. Gould, Mrs. Walter L. Hervey, 
Miss Patty S. Hill, Mrs. John H. Huddle'^ton, Dr. G. G. Kerley. Miss Helen Kinne, Miss 
Mabel H. Kittredge, ^Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolman, Henry C. Sherman, Miss May B. Van 
Arsdale and Lamont A. Warner. 

Under the general direction of the Committee Miss Mary L. Reed has participated in the 
work as secretary and investigator. 

The Homes Committee Exhibit of the Committee on Homes, prepared by 
the School of Household Arts, Teachers' College, with the co-operation of 
many persons outside the School, is concerned with those aspects of child wel- 
fare which are determined by home life. Its main divisions are: food, clothing, 
shelter, housing, furnishing, the life of the home, including play and children's 
activities, and the care of the infant at home. In all of these fields, sub- 
committees have undertaken investigations to ascertain conditions and have 
attempted to present in the exhibits those conditions which are subject to 
improvement. In addition to the various exhibits which have been prepared, 
to set forth conditions and urge remedial action, certain matters have been 
presented also in pamphlets which are available for distribution. The lessons 
of the exhibit are to be presented also through public meetings accompanying 
the exhibit. Brief statements follow as to the general features of the exhibits 
prepared by different sub-committees, and detailed descriptions are given in 
subsequent pages. 

In addition to the exhibits by the other Committees, the following Sub- 
committee on Agencies of Education has also contributed a number of screens 
to the home section. 

The Sub-Committee on Agencies of Education: Professor Helen Kinne, chairman; Miss 
Jane Denton, Mrs. John H. Huddleston, Mrs. Anna L. Jessup, Miss Isabel Ely Lord, Mrs. 
Mary E. Williams and Miss Mabel Hyde Kittredge. 

The exhibits on Health in the Home, Eugenics and Infant Life appear 
partly in the Home section and partly in the section on Health. 

The Sub-Committee on Health in the Home and Eugenics: Dr. Thomas D. Wood, chair- 
man; Professor Maurice A. Bigelow, Dr. Josephine Baker, Dr. E. Mather Sill, Dr. Rowland 
G. Freeman and Dr. Prince A. Morrow. 

The Sub-Committee on Infant Life: Dr. Charles G. Kerley, chairman; Dr. Godfrey R. 
Pisck and Dr. John Cronin. 

FOODS AND FEEDING 

The Sub-Committee: Professor Henry C. Sherman, chairman; Miss Florence R. Corbett, 
Miss Winifred Gibbs, Mrs. M. I. Manchester, Mr. Wilbur Phillips, Dr. Mary D. Swartz, Misf 
May B. Van Arsdale and Dr. Ira S. Wile. 

The section having to do with foods and feeding aims primarily to show 
how to avoid the mistakes most commonly made In the feeding of children and 
provide a proper diet economically under the conditions existing In the city 
home. Aspects of the feeding problem not directly under the control of the 
home are treated In the Health and School Exhibits. The prevalence of mal- 
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nutrition among city children of school age is illustrated and its chief causes de- 
fined as : Lack of training of home-makers ; tea and coffee drinking among 
children ; too much candy and soda water ; defective teeth and other physical 
defects ; poverty, alcoholism, and emplo} ment of mothers outside of the home. 

Such good and bad practises in the feeding of children as are reasonably 
believed to have an appreciable influence upon their physical, mental and moral 
development are given in detail. The supreme importance of milk in the diet 
of children and its pecuniary economy as compared with other perishable foods 
of animal origin are made clear by carefully prepared tables. 

The fact that milk builds bone and muscle better than any other food is 
established. The pecuniary economy of tliis food is illustrated by the fact that 
a quart of milk is equal in food value to eight eggs, or nine ounces of ham, or 
a pound of lean steak, or three pounds of blucflsh or fresh cod (as purchased) 
This discussion of the food value of various substances is continued in the com- 
parisons of difl'erent foods as fuel for running machinery of the body, shown in 
amount of each required to furnish 100 calories, and a "standard portion." 

What ten cents, when spent for some different articles of food at prevailing 
prices, actually secures in food value (in calorics a food unit) is shown in 
another exhibit. For example, milk gives about six to ten times as much food 
value for the money as oysters. Such staple vegetable foods as potatoes, bread, 
and oatmeal are still more economical when considered from this point of view. 

The value of the caloric as a food unit is illustrated by the estimate that 
a child two to five years old requires enough food to furnish 1,^00 to 1,500 ca- 
lories per day; from six to ten years old, 1,400 to 1,900; and from ten to 
fourteen years old, 1,800 to 2,400 calorics per day. The table display shows 
meals for a day for each of three children, two to four, four to eight, eight to 
twelve years old, planned to furnish in each case an adequate and well-balanced 
dietary with suggestions for alternative dishes to give variety. The cost of 
these dietaries, fourteen to twenty cents })cr child per day, is shown in detail 
and is within the means of a family consisting of two adults and three children 
having a yearly income of $800.00 and spending $1.00 a day (about 45% of 
the income) for food. Each of these children's dietaries contains a quart of milk. 

For the child who will not drink milk a fourth dietary of about the same 
cost is show^n w^hich also contains a quart of milk, but used in this case in the 
preparation of the other food, so that the child gets the quart of milk in its 
daily food without having to drink any milk as such. This part of the exhibit 
is supplemented by a leaflet on the feeding of children. 
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CLOTHING AND ECONOMICS OF CLOTHING 

The Sub-Committee: Professor Mary Schenck Woolman, chairman; Mrs. Anna L. Jessup, 
Miss Susanne Haskell, Miss Anna M. Cooley, Miss Mary E. Dolphin, Miss Christine Thompson, 
Miss Muriel Willard, Miss Jeanette Bullis, Miss Jane Fales, Miss Kate S. Anthony, Miss 
Mary D. Gardner, Miss Elizabeth Sage, Miss Cleo Murtland, Miss Anita M. Earl, Miss 
Mary Porter Beegle, Miss Ruth Wilmot, Miss Ellen Beers. Miss Grace Denny, Miss Lydia 
R. Balderston, Miss Florence E. Winchell and Miss Maud March. 

The clothing is a most important part of the expenses of the family. The 
majority of women have little knowledge of textile materials and their true 
values, consequently an economic use of the family income for clothing is seldom 
found. 

The Clothing Committee of the Homes Committee has studied the situa- 
tion from the following standpoints : ( 1 ) the economic, or the correct use of 
income for clothing, the percentage of expenditure allowable and its subdivi- 
sion into necessary articles at the best possible price and value; (2) the textile, 
or consideration of the use, cost, relative strength and value of materials, kinds 
of defects or adulterations apt to occur, and tests by laundering, sunlight and 
heat as an aid in selection; (3) the hygienic, to decide questions of weight and 
pressure of garments, the effect of badly-shaped shoes, tight corsets and gar- 
ters, the effect of substituting cotton for wool which has become necessary 
through the high price of wool which makes it prohibitive for the poor; and 
(4) that of good taste, or such harmony of color and simplicity and dignity 
of form which is possible when expenditure for clothing must be limited. 

The basis of the clothing exhibit is : 

I. The amount of money which can be used for clothing when the income 
is $900 per year (an ordinary amount in New York) is % of the whole or about 
$112. Out of this all winter and summer outer and under clothing, hats, shoes, 
stockings, gloves, handkerchiefs and ties for all the members of the family 
must be bought. 

II. As three children are found in many families, this will make the 
division for them about $60. 

III. The exhibit concerns itself with the clothing of the three children 
and shows complete outfits of home-made and ready-made garments for six 
different ages of children. The number of garments of any one kind is con- 
trolled by the amount available to spend, rather than by the ideal number to 
possess. 

The Manufacturing section of the Clothing Committee received instruc- 
tion from the Economic Section as to the amount they could spend on any gar- 
ment. The Textile Section supplies samples of materials which would be satis- 
factory in wearing quality for the cost. Designs for garments were submitted 
to the section responsible for good taste, and the Hygienic Section supervised 
all plans. The exhibit includes home-made and ready-made clothing. 
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The home-made clothing included in the exhibits was made at the follow- 
ing schools : 

Clothing for Infants (ages 1-2 years) : New York Cit}' Public Schools. 

Clothing for Children of Kindergarten Age (4-6 years): Hebrew Tech- 
nical School for Girls, Clara de Hirsch Home, and Ethical Culture School. 

Clothing for Children of Primary Grade Age (6-8 years): Speyer School 
of Teachers College, Manhattan Trade School for Girls, and New York Training 
School for Teachers, Manhattan. 

Clothing for Children of Intermediate Grade Age (8-12 years): Washing- 
ton Irving High School for Girls. 

Clothing for High School Girls, Partly Wage Earners (16 years): De^ 
partment of Textiles and Clothing of Teachers College and Manhattan Trade 
School for Girls. 

Summer Hats : Horace Mann School of Teachers College. 

Winter Hats : Department of Domestic Arts of Pratt Institute. 

The parallel Exhibit of Ready-Made Clothing was organized by the Buy- 
ing Group of the Committee upon a basis as nearly as possible of equivalent 
costs, selection being made after careful study in many stores and street mar- 
kets. This exhibit is designed to supply a contrast between tlie two methods of 
obtaining clothing. 

The Exhibit aims to show : 

(a) That clothing fixe people adequately on about .^112 a year is a difficult 
and in the end an unsatisfactory task. 

(b) That $112 a year is not sufficient to enable even the unusually capable 
working mother to combine economy, good taste and health when five people 
must be clothed on it. 

(c) That the next generation of women would be better prepared for the 
problem which is always with us if all schools, elementary especially, taught 
the proper division and control of family expenditures and as a part of the 
sewdng course, gave a practical knowledge of materials, their widths, values, 
and prices, offered tests of their wearing qualities, and taught each girl how 
to care for her own clothing in order to obtain the best service from it. Schools 
which have begun this work are finding it worth while. 



HOUSING OF THE CHILD 

The Subcommittee: Dr. E. R. L. Gould, chairman; Commissioner John Murphy, Miss 
Kate Claghorn, Benjamin C. Marsh and Dr. Henry L. Shively; George B. Ford, secretary. 

The child is greatly affected by its environment. Tlie rooms and building 
in which he lives are a most important part of this environment. Parents are, 
to a large degree, able to choose their dwelling places. It is often possible for 
the same expenditure for the parents to better vastly the living conditions under 
which the child develops. The average workingman, however, does not under- 
stand exactly what constitutes "good liousing." Furthermore, when he does 
understand, he does not know how or where to find it. 
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Again, the builder of dwellings for working men, the philanthropist, and 
the social worker often are at a loss to know what features of the dwelling are 
most conducive to the welfare of the child. They often do not understand the 
relative importance of these features, nor do they understand how to acquire 
them without making the building a pure philanthropy. (It is generally con- 
ceded that all workingmen's dwelling buildings should pay a reasonable net 
return on money invested). The Housing Exhibit seeks to show how these prob- 
lems are solved and ma}^ be solved. 

The Avelfare of the child demands plenty of sunlight, plenty of good air, 
and a place to play in contact with good Mother Earth, amid growing things. 
A scries of photographs shows how manifestly impossible of attainment most 
of these things are in the crowded tenement districts of Manhattan. 

It is evident then that the only solution is in the single house set in its 
own garden which can be provided only in the outlying districts where land is 
cheap. Tliis means that in order to get people out to these regions we must 
provide an adequate system of transit. To get them started we nmst inaugu- 
rate a campaign of education. To provide them after they have arrived there 
with a means of livelihood, we must work out an adequate system of transporta- 
tion for freight so that factories may be induced to move out to the outlying 
regions. To keep the workers out there, we must provide for various features 
in tlie way of marketing, social life and amusement, which will compensate for 
what they have given up in leaving tenement districts. 

The most satisfactory method of housing working men under the condi- 
tions described is represented by the English "Copartnership Garden Suburbs 
and Cities." This movement is illustrated and explained in detail. 

Suburban housing is further illustrated b}^ many photographs of Ameri- 
can communities. Future possibilities are shown in the concrete houses of 
Thomas A. Edison and of ^Milton Dana Morrill. 

^lanj^ workers however are forced to remain in five and six story tenements. 
The environment of the child in these tenements therefore should be bettered. 
Features helping to this end, such as large window^s, courts of generous size, 
open stairs, arrangements promoting privacy, comfort and convenience of liv- 
ing Avithin the apartments, roof playgrounds, kindergartens, and recreation 
rooms, as well as charm of design and good construction are illustrated by photo- 
graphs of tenements existing in New York and foreign cities. Possibilities in 
the Avay of improved sanitation, better domestic economy, and of obtaining for 
ever}^ room at least one hour of sunlight per day throughout the year, are 
shown by sketches and drawings. 

The exhibit makes clear that recently there has grown up an active interest 
in scientifically designed housing for workingmen. This is the most useful 
meeting ground for business and true philanthropy. The outlook for the future 
is most promising. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Numerous pamphlets and reports published by the owners of the various worliingmen's 
habitations, referred to in the Catalogue. 

"Does Improved Housing Pay?" E. R. L. Gould, president. City and Suburban Homes 

Company, New York. 
"Housing Reform," Lawrence Yeiller, $1.25. Published, 1910, by Charities Publication 

Society. New York. 
"Model Tenement Law," Lawrence Veiller, $1.25. 
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"English Garden Suburbs," in No. 142 of Vol. I for 1910 of the "Town Planning 

Review." Published at half a crow^n each by the School of Civic Design, Liverpool, 

England. 
Many articles on housing and allied subjects, published in the Survey, New York. 
Article in the American City, published monthly at 92 Nassau Street, New^ York. 
Occasional articles in the American Magazine, Everybody's, World's Work, etc, by 

Charles Edward Russell, Lincoln Steffens, Frederick C. Howe, and others. 
A series of five articles in the Brickbuilder, during 1909, by George B. Ford, published 

at 85 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 
Publications of the National Housing Association, 105 East Twenty-second Street, 

New York. 
Reports issued by the Committee on Congestion of Population in New York, Room 

222, at 320 Broadway, New York. Benjamin C. Marsh, secretary. 
Reports of the "National Housing Reform Council" of England. H. R. Aldridgc, 

18 Dulverton Road, l^eicester, England. 
Publications of the "Copartnership Tenants Housing Council," 6 Bloomsburv Square, 

London, W.C. 
Publications of the "Garden City Association," Birkbeck Bank Building, Holborn, 

London, England. 
A Guide to reading in Social Ethics and allied subjects— Harvard University. 

Further references will be given upon applicaton to The Department of Socal Ethics, 
at Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.. or to George B. Ford, at 347 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

CATALOGUE OF THE EXHIBIT ON HOUSING OF CHILDREN 

SCREEN 

I. Bird's Eye View of Manhattan Tenements, showing present concentra- 
tion of habitation. 
11. Views of New York Tenement Districts, showing evil effects of con- 
gestion. 

III. Views of the Cit}^ and Suburban Homes Co. 

IV. The Phipps, the Vanderbilt, and the Ernest Flagg tenements, and the 
V. Rothschild tenements, by A. A. Rev, of Paris, and of North and 

South tenements where every room has at least one hour of sunlight 
every day. 

These show possible ameliorations in tenement design. 
VI. Views showing Thos. A. Edison's and Milton Dana Morrill's concrete 
country houses and their possibilities as a solution of the housing 
problem. 
VII. Views of American and Suburban country housing. 
VIII. Examples from the suburbs of New York and from the manufacturing 
communities of the Plymouth Cordage Company at North Ply- 
mouth, Mass., and of the Draper Company, at Hopedale, Mass., etc. 
IX. Views of English and German Garden Cities and Suburbs. 
X. Letchworth, Bowenville, Port Sunlight, Hampstead, Harbonne, Eng- 
land, and Halleran and Essen, Germany. 

FURNISHING OF THE HOME 

The Sub-Committee: Professor Lamont A. Warner, chairman; Miss Adelaide Nutting, 
Miss Anna H. Barnum and Professor Arthur W. Dow. 

The exhibit, planned by the Sub-committee on Furnishing, is intended to 
show examples of house furnishings, which meet the ideals of beauty and use 
alike, and which make some provision for the child's needs. To this end, a 
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three-room apartment and several individual rooms have been completely fur- 
nished as an example of what can be accomplished on small means. The 
conclusions reached have been reinforced by posters and displays on screens. 
The Committee has been guided in its selection by the thought that proper 
house furnishings is a matter of good taste even more than it is of money. The 
beauty of house furnishing is determined by considerations of line, form and 
color arrangement, and the results do not depend upon extravagant expenditure. 
The home may be made a place which is restful for tired nerves, or it may 
become the opposite through lines, form and color which are out of harmony 
and which add consciously or unconsciously to the weariness of life. 

The hope of the City is that children, through their instruction in the 
school, and their surroundings in the home, may come to know what is good 
and, especially, that young and old alike may be able to enjoy good furnishings 
of the household which make up one's material surroundings for so large a part 
of life. 

Children from the centers of the Association of Practical Housekeeping 
Centers will give demonstrations in housekeeping in the furnished apartment 
in the Exhibit at stated times. 

The most prominent feature of the exhibit is a three-room apartment, 
furnished completely at a cost of $100. The furnishings are such as can 
be purchased in the open market and brought together without change or altera- 
tion and give the effect here produced. Whatever of unusual value the apartment 
may show^ depends upon the unusual combination of very usual materials. The 
exhibit includes a kitchen, living room and bed room. In this apartment is shown 
"The Child's Corner," illustrating what may be done in the way of particular 
furnishings for the child within the limits of an apartment which does not 
provide a separate child's room. 

A second feature of the furnishings exhibit, is a furnished living room, 
representing a typical room in a four-room apartment, furnished on a scale 
of $200 for the whole apartment and $63 for the living room. The principle's 
of its furnishing are the same as for the apartment, save that the level of 
expense is higher. 

A third feature is a Child's Play Room, furnished with box furniture, 
home made. This exhibit, illustrating the use of waste or inexpensive material 
in furnishing, was carried out by Miss Louise Brigham. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A Color Notation. Munsell, Albert H. 

The Book of One Hundred Houses. Coleman, O. 

The House that Jill Built. Gordon, E. C. 

Homes in City and Country. Sturgis, J. R., and others. 

Homes and Their Decoration. French, Lillie Hamilton. 

The House Dignified. French, Lillie Hamilton. 

Home Furnishings. Kellogg, Alice. 

Art and Economy in Home Decoration. Priestman, Mabel. 

Principles of Home Decoration. Wheeler, Candace. 

Chats on Old Furniture. Hayden, Arthur. 

Old Furniture Book. Moore. *N. Hudson. 

Furniture Designing and Draughting. Nye, A. C. 

Ancient and Modern Furniture and Woodwork. Pollen, John Hungerford. 

How to Know Oriental Rugs. Langton, Mrs. M. B. 

Oriental Rug Book. Ripley, M. C. 

The Furnishing of a Modest House. Daniels, F. H. 
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HOME LIFE 

The Sub-Committee: Mrs. Walter L. Hervey, chairman; Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
Miss Patty S. Hill, Miss Caroline L. Pratt, Miss Louise Brigham, Mrs. John Finley, Mrs. 
Horace E. Deming, Miss Julia A. Rogers, Miss Kllen Eddy Shaw. Mrs. Lorinda L. Bryant, 
Charles W. Stoughton, Mrs. Thomas M. Balliet, Miss Emma L. Johnston, Miss Madeleine D. 
Barnum, Mrs. Felix Adler, Mrs. Mortimer M. Menken, Miss Harriet M. Johnson and Miss 
Amy M. Hix. 

The aim of the Home Life Exhibit is to show that even in the cramped 
and humble flats and tenements of crowded New York, there may be real 
homes. 

First of all, we have tried to show how homes may be made pleasant to 
look at and to be in ; how, for example, the outside appearance of the most 
gloomy tenement may be brightened by window boxes ; and how the family 
may have the delight of seeing attractive but cheap plants indoors. Visitors 
may observe in the model homes, window boxes of simple and inexpensive con- 
struction, and every one interested will be supplied with printed slips describing 
the care of a window box and giving lists of plants for sunny windows and 
plants that thrive best in shady ones. Information will be furnished as to 
where seeds may be obtained either for a penny a package or for nothing. 
Pictures of roof gardens and children's gardens and books on children's 
gardens and on nature study for children will be exhibited. At a meeting on 
January 26, specialists will speak on how to bring nature to city homes. 

The importance of good pictures will be emphasized by the pictures 
displayed on the walls of our model rooms. These pictures have been bought 
at a very low price — many of them cut from second hand magazines — and 
have been simply framed, in order to show that good taste is not dependent 
on money. 

Music in the home, as Dr. Damrosch says, is "one of the strongest in- 
fluences in the development of a beautiful home life." Musical instruments, 
therefore, form a part of the home life exhibit. It is suggested that, where 
a piano is not possible, a cheap violin may be made to produce good results 
and that even where there are no musical instruments, singing may furnish 
an uplifting means of self-expression. Lists of good musical collections for 
the piano and of good song books will be found in the Exhibit. 

Careful attention has been given to the subject of literature in the home, — 
as newspapers, magazines and books play such an important part in fixing 
ideals and forming character. In the bookcases shown in the model rooms, 
a few recommended home-books are shown, — books on the care and training 
of children, picture books, books of games, and standard children's books, 
leaflets and bulletins. 

Because play is the first need of children, the living room will give 
prominence to a child's corner, with a home-made doll's house and other 
things for the child's use. The child's room will contain a home-made work- 
bench and certain recommended toys, some of which are of the "do-with" 
type. Near the model rooms, will be a toy shop in which the right kind of 
toys will be exhibited. By the toy shop door a work-bench will be located 
and here experts will give demonstrations of the proper use of toys and, on 
diff*erent days, will actually make many of the toys shown inside the shop. 

To awaken in the people of New York new enthusiasm for wholesome home 
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life, and to set before them higher ideals of marriage and home-making, — 
that is the central aim of the home life exhibit. 

The Conferences will bring out in high relief the thought that a nation 
cannot have good citizens, unless parents are trained for parenthood and 
unless children are deeply indoctrinated with the idea that a well-ordered, happy 
home is the central source of the best things in life. 

THE PLAY SHOP 

By presenting the toy exhibit in the form of a play shop, the Sub-Committee 
has been able to emphasize the facts; (a) that play is a great educational 
factor; (b) that toys and materials are second only to play itself; and (c) 
that initiative in play may w^ell be cultivated through allowing children to choose 
the toys and games necessary for their play schemes, provided they be protected 
from the diversions of the usual toy shop, which is established primarily to sell 
toys of all kinds. 

In selecting the toys, the Committee applied the following tests to each 
toy or group of toys. 

1. — Play ability — the quality of toy which allows the child to do something 
with it in contradistinction to many mechanical and other toys which appeal to 
grown-up people, although they catch the attention of the child but for the 
moment. 

2. — Artistic quality, strength and durability — an important feature, as it 
IS possible to make a toy durable and still artistic. 

3. Suggestiveness for toy making at home. 

In selecting the games the chief qualities kept in mind have been interest, 
instructiveness and activity. 

In the illustrated game and toy material, the Committee recognizes that 
the best kind of toy frequently begins with the simple construction of toys. 
The Committee feels that an effort should be made to create a demand for 
better things; to meet the demand for instruction in the use of play materials, 
and to promote a better understanding of the play instinct. 

The exhibit will be in charge of a demonstrator who will show the real place 
of toys and play materials, and emphasize particularly the use of home 
materials such as boxes, spools, pasteboard, etc. 

The demonstrator will also point out that toys should not be given to a 
child until the need for them is felt, and that grown-up people too often divert 
children from play by the introduction of irrelevant toys. The demonstrator 
will make clear the significance of games of skill and the value of roller skates, 
etc., and will answer questions about play activities of individual children. 
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BOOKS FOR PARENTS. 



Physical Care of Children. 

The Care and Feeding of Children. L. 

Emmett Holt. Appleton. 
Short Talks with Young Mothers. Charles 

G. Kerley. Putnam. 
The Care of the Baby. J. P. Crozer Grif- 
fith. W. B. Saunders. 
Gulick Hygiene Series. Ginn & Co. 
The Physical Care of the Child and How to 

Study It. Stuart Rovve. Macmillan. 
The Boy's Venereal Peril. American Medi- 
cal Association. 
Traixixg of Children. 

The Education of Man. Friedrich Froebel. 

Appleton. 
Gentle Measures in the Training of the 

Young. Jacob Abbot. Harper's. 
Letters to Mothers. Susan E. Blow. Ap- 
pleton. 
The Early Training of Children. Malleson. 

Heath. 
Children's Rights. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The Study of Child Nature. Elizabeth 

Harrison. Chicago Kindergarten Train- 
ing School. 
The Efficient Life. Luther Halsey Gulick. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 
The Song of Life. Margaret Moreley. 

McClurg. 
Healthy Boyhood. Trewby. Longmans, 

Green & Co. 
The Moral Instruction of Children. Felix 

Adler. A})pleton. 
The Development of the Child. Oppen- 

heim. Macmillan. 
The Boy Problem. Forbush. Pilgrim Press. 
The Punishment of Children. Fehx Adler. 

American Ethical Union. 
Through Boyhood to Manhood. Richmond. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 
How to Tell Stories to Children. Bryant. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Picture Work. Walter L. Hervey. Revell. 
Duties in the Home and in the Family. 

Walter L. Sheldon. Wm. M. Welch, 

Chicago. 
Ethics for Young People. C. C. Everett. 

Ginn. 
Parables for School and Home. Wendell 

P. Garrison. Longmans, Green & Co. 
A Primer of Ethics. Benjamin B. Comy- 

gys. Ginn. 



A Teacher's Handbook of Moral Lessons. 
A. J. Waldegrove. Swan, Sonnenchen 
Co., High St., Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 

Mother Nature's Children. Allen Walton 
Gould. Ginn. 

The Children's Book of Moral Lessons. F. 
J. Gould. Watts & Co., 17 Johnson's 
Court, Fleet St., London, E.C. 

The American Citizen. Charles F. Dolt. 
D. C. Heath & Co. Boston. 

Concerning Children. Charlotte Perkins 
Oilman. Small, Maynard & Co. 

The Making of Character. John MacCunn. 
]Macmillan. 

Nature Study and Life. Clifton H. Hodge. 
Ginn. 

Sex Teaching. The Eighth Year Book of 
the National Society for the Scientific 
Study of Education. Charles Richmond 
Henderson. University of Chicago Press. 
Youth. G. Stanley Hall. 
Books for Train ing-through-Doixg. 

The American Boy's Handy Book. Dan 
Beard. Scribner. 

The American Girl's Handy Book. Lina 
and Adelia Beard. Scribner. 

Little Folk's Handy Book. Lina and Ade- 
lia Beard. 

How to Amuse Yourself and Others. Ade- 
lia B. and Lina Beard. 

Indoor and Outdoor Handicraft and Rec- 
reation for Girls. Adelia B. and Lina 
Beard. 

What a Girl Can Make and Do. Lina and 
Adelia B. Beard. 

What Shall We Do i>ow? Dorothy Can- 
field and others. 

Occupations for Little Fingers. Sage and 
Cooley. 

Handbook for Kindergarten and Primary. 
Jane L. Hoxie. 

The Child's Rainy Day Book. Mary White. 

Home Occupations for Little Children. 
Katherine Beebe. Werner Co. 

Pleasant Day Diversions. Carolyn Wells. 

Education by Plays and Games. Emma L. 
Johnston. 

When Mother Lets Us Cook. Moffat, Yard 
& Co. 

When Mother Lets Us Garden. Moffat, 
Yard 6c Co. 

Box Furniture. Louise Brigham. Century 
Co. 



CHILDREN'S BOOKS 



A Mother's List of Books for Children. 

Gertrude Weld Arnold. McClurg & Co. 
Books for Boys and Girls. Caroline M. 

Hewins. HaVtford Public Library. 
Children's Reading. Franklin T. Baker. 

Teachers' College Record. 
A Few Home Books for Children. 

Our Farmyard. Dutton. 



Mother Hubbard. Walter Crane. Lane. 

The Fairy Ship. Walter Crane. Lane. 

This Little Pig. Walter Crane. Lane. 

The House that Jack Built. Caldecott. 
Warne. 

A Book of Cheerful Cats and Other Ani- 
mated Animals. J. G. Francis. Century 
Co. 
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The Nursery Rhyme Book. Andrew Lang. 
Warne. 

Uncle Remus. J. C. Harris, Appleton. 

The Boys' King Arthur. Sidney Lanier. 

Stories from the y\rabian Nights. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Blue Fairy Book. Andrew Lang. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

The Brown Fairy Book. Andrew Lang. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

German Household Tales. Grimm. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Wonder Book. Hawthorne. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Children's Book. H. E. Scudder. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. 
Pyle. Scribner. 

Alice in Wonderland. Carroll. Macmillan. 

Child's Garden of Verses. Stevenson. 
Scribner. 

A Book of Famous Verse. Agnes Rep- 
plier. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Heroes of Asgard. Annie and Eliza 
Keary. Macmillan. 

The Heroes. Charles Kingsley. Russell. 

Fairy Stories and Fables. James Baldwin. 
American Book Co. 

The Jungle Book. Kipling. Century Co. 

The Story Hour. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Brownies. Palmer Cox. Century Co. 

Just So Stories. Kipling. Doubleday,* Page 
& Co. 

Ten Boys. Jane Andrews. 

Robinson Crusoe. Defoe. 

The Story of a Bad Bov. T. B. Aldrich. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Treasure Lsland. Stevenson. Scribner. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. Mark 
Twain. Harper. 



How to Know the Wild Howers. Wm- 
Starr Dana. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

House Plants and How to Grow Them. P. 
T. Barnes. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Trees Every Child Should Know. Julia E. 
Rogers. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Flowers Every Chila Should Know. Stark. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Water Wonders Every Child Should Know. 
Jean Thompson. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

The Friendly Stars. Martin. Harper 
Bros. 

Mary's Garden and How It Grew. Dun- 
can. Century Co. 

The First Book of Birds. Olive Miller. 

Handbook of Birds of Eastern North 
America. Frank M. Chapman. Apple- 
ton. 

Ways of the Six-footed. Comstock. Ginn. 

Nature Biographies. Weed. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 

Songs Every Child Should Know. Dolores 
M. Bacon. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

The Music Life. Thomas Tapper. Ameri- 
can Book Co. 

Musical Education. Albert Lavignac. Ap- 
pleton. 

Studies of Great Composers. Parrv. E. P. 
Dutton. 

Preludes and Studies. Henderson. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

The Story of Music. Henderson. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

What Is Good Music? Henderson. Scrib- 
ner. 

The Orchestra. Mason. Novello. 

How to Listen to Music. Krehbiel. Scrib- 
ner. 

Music and How It Came to Be. Hannah 
Smith. Scribner. 



THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF CHILDREN 



Books Recommended as Helpful to Protes- 
tant Parents. 

The Bible for Children. The Century Co. 

Children's Series of the Modern Reader's 
Bible. Richard G. Moulton. Macmillan. 

Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth. Robert 
Bird. Scribner. 

Christian Nurture. Horace Bushnell. 
Scribner. 

Unconscious Tuition. Huntington. Kel- 
log. 

The Point of Contact in Teaching. Patter- 
son DuBois. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Stories from the Bible. A. J. Church. 
Macmillan. 

Education in Religion and Morals. George 
Albert Coe. Revell. 

The Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land. George Adam Smith. Armstrong. 

Books Recommended as Helpful to Roman 
Catholic Parents. 
The Religious Training of Children. Car- 
dinal Vaughn. 



The Child of God and Other Books, by 

Mother Mary Loyola. 
Catholic Teaching for Children. Winifred 

Wray. Benziger Bros. 
Catholic Practise at Church and at Home. 

Alexander L. Klauder. 
Story of the Divine Child. Very Reverend 

Dean Lings. 
Little Lives of the Saints for Children. 

T. H. Berthold. 

Books Recommended as Helpful to J&wish 
Parents. 

Bible for Home Reading. Claude C. Mon- 
tefiore. Macmillan. 

A Thousand Years of Jewish History. M. 
H. Harris. Bloch Publishing Co. 

People of the Book. Bloch Publishing Co. 

Child's First Bible. F. de S. Mendes. 

Outlines of Jewish History. Lady Magnus. 
Jewish Publication Society. 

The Talmud. E. Deutsch. Jewish Publi- 
cation Society. 

Judaism in Creed and Life. Morris Jessup. 
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Books Pertaining to the Home — for Stu- 
dents. 

Parenthood and Race Culture. C. W. Sa- 
leebv. Cassell. 

Heredity. C. W. Saleeby. Cassell. 

Heredity. J. Arthur Thomson. 

Sex and Society. \V. I. Thomas. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 

Matrimonial Institutions. G. E. Howard. 
University of Chicago Press. 

The Family. Helen Bosanquet. Macmil- 
lan. 

The Family. Elsie Clews Parsons. 

Marriage and Divorce. Felix Adler. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 

Marriage and Divorce in the United States. 



Carroll D. Wright. Department of Labor, 

Washington, D.C. 
Woman's Share in Primitive Culture. O. 

T. Mason. Appleton. 
Man and Woman. Ellis. Scribner. 
The Home. Charlotte Perkins Oilman. 

Small, Maynard & Co. 
Woman and Economics. Charlotte Perkins 

Gilman. Small, Maynard & Co. 
Economic Function of Woman. Edward T. 

Devine. American Academy of Political 

Science, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Woman in Industry. Edith Abbott. Ap- 
pleton. 
The Education of Woman. Marion Talbot. 

University ot Chicago Press. 



CARE OF THE INFANT IN THE HOME 

The Committee: Dr. Charles C. Kerley, chairman; Dr. Godfrey R. Pisck and Dr. John 
Cronin. 

On the 'parents of every baby is imposed supervision of its safety, growth, 
development and happiness. Certain features are of particular importance in 
the right care of the baby. 

Nursing. This is Nature's ow n way of nourishing the babe ; and the 
mother ought, if capable, to be prepared, instructed and encouraged to nurse 
her off -spring. She should lead a quiet and temperate life, free from over- 
fatigue or stimulcition, with careful attention to all the body functions. 

Bottle Feeding, Infants that must be artificially fed should have the 
purest, freshest and cleanest milk obtainable; which is to be modified according 
to formula and fed under professional advice. Care of milk and of utensils 
are also matters of instruction. In the second year, milk still forms the basis 
of all feeding, with the addition of a few suitable foods. "Patent" foods are 
to be avoided. If they form the bulk of infant's diet, the tendency is to pro- 
duce fat and flabby babies — "rotund but not robust." 

Coffee and tea; beer and liquors; pickles and candy — all are prohibited. 

Sleep. Twenty-two hours out of twenty-four for sleep is the rule for the 
first month; with abundant rest and freedom from excitement all through in- 
{siJicy. A wakeful and peevish child is a sick child. 

Fresh Air. The baby's room should be the best ventilated in the house, 
and kept free from dust, smoke, fumes and gases. Baby's outings should be 
ample, with avoidance of sudden changes and glaring sunshine. 

Bathing. Once or twice a day a moderately warm bath should be provided 
for the baby, with gentle and careful cleansing of all parts — eyes, ears and 
ever^'whcre. Keep the baby clean and sweet, and "changed" as often as need 
arises. 

Clothing. Soft, easy fitting and sufficient (but not burdensome) gar- 
ments for the baby should be arranged. Tight bands are undesirable ; but a 
smooth knit undershirt may be needed in cold weather or for delicate infants. 

Defects and Deformities. Injurious habits and unusual actions should be 
brought to the attention of the physician. 

Contagious and Infectious Diseases. From all "catching" diseases keep 
the baby away. The baby suffering from measles, scarlet fever, whooping 
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cougli and the like should be quarantined and carefully nursed. Careful over- 
sight is needed during convalescence to avoid serious results, that often follow 
the "children's diseases."' 

Flies should be excluded from the home, for they are bearers of disease 
germs. Many case^ of summer diarrhoea and fatal dysentery are due to infec- 
tions brought by these disease carriers. 

Vaccination should be performed on the baby when a few months old ; and 
this protects for a period of years. 

Patent Medicines. Advertised remedies, soothing syrup, "pacifiers" and 
the like should be avoided. 

Medical Care. Whenever ailing the baby should be placed under the care 
of a physician. 

Love and Affection. Be sparing of kisses. But gently cuddle the baby. 
Do not starve the baby's heart. 

CATALOGUE OF EXHIBIT COMMITTEE ON HOMES 

"The Well Fed, Happy Child." Save Your Hard-earned Money. 

Right feeding makes children strong and Buy in quantities and by weight; cook at 

happy. The ill fed child is unhappy. home. 

Milk. Outfit for Infant One to Two Years. 

The best single food children; the staff of Outfit for Child Four to Six Years, 

life for babies; the mainstay of little Outfit for Girl Six to Eight Years, 

children. Buy good milk — keep it cool Outfit for Girl Eight to Twelve Years, 

and clean. Outfit for Girl Fourteen to Sixteen Years. 

Bacteria. Outfit for Boy of Ten Years. 

Disease germs love dust, dirt, darkness, "Textiles." 

dampness. Sunlight, fresh air, cleanli- Proper methods of selecting and buying 

ness kill germs. fabrics. 

Tea and Coffee Dangerous. Textiles. 

"Swat the Fly." Illustrating points to be considered in 

Your enemy and a dirty little animal. clothing families economically and well. 

Thousands of babies are killed by the Packing Boxes Made into Furniture, 

diarrlicra spread by the fly. Cheap, simple, useful. 

Practical Housekeeping Centers. House Furnishing. 

Purpose:— To train people in housekeeping Points to be considered in furnishing a 

— scientific training for the housewife. home from the part of. 

Practical inousekeeping Centers. House Furnishing. 

Showing valuable practical branches taught Diagrams and pictures showing effective 

by active demonstration. and poor furnishings for different rooms. 

MODEL APARTMENT 

The model apartment shows three rooms room apartment w^hich could be furnished for 

furnished at the following costs: a total of $184.42. The furniture for this 

... „ tt.9i cT living room cost $44.02. This last figure does 

i.nmg Koom $.^4.»/ ^^^ include the piano or the musical instni- 

i3earoom 4*.^u ments, pictures, books and toys, which would 

• "^^-^^ represent the saving work of several years. 

. . . , - «n.o7i In this exhibit many of the toys, the doll's 

A total 01 7pii.i.ii \ionse, work baskets, rugs were made at 

A second living-room is shown w^hich rep- home by the children or members of the 

resents what would be one room in a four- family. 



THE CHILD'S ROOM 



This has been furnished with furniture 
made out of goods boxes and is arranged 
under the direction of Miss Louise Brigham. 
The furniture was made not by a carpenter, 
but by a German sailor, assisted by a house 
painter, neither of whom knew a great deal 



about tools. The cost for the boxes was 
$10.47 and the hardware, paint, etc., cost 
$11.44 more, making a total cost for furni- 
ture. $21.91. The decorations shown in the 
room cost a total of $21.14, making a total 
cost of $43.05 for the Child's Room. 
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STREETS, RECREATIONS AND AMUSEMENTS 

The Committee on Recreation and Amusements: Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman. chair- 
man; Mrs. Lillian W. Betts, Howard Bradstreet, Howard S. Braucher, John Collier, Dr. C. 
Ward Crampton, Mrs. Charles Darnton, George S. Frank, Lee F. Hanmer, Hutchins Hapgood, 
Mrs. Charles H. Israels, Mrs. George McAneny, Henry R. Mussey, Mrs. Josephine Redding, 
Franklin H. Sargent, Leslie Willis Sprague, James E. Sullivan and Dr. J. P. Warbasse. 

The Committee on Streets: Jacob A. Riis, chairman; Edward S. Cornell, Katharine S. 
Day, Henry .Moskowitz, Mrs. Isaac L. Rice, William McAdoo, Mrs. James Speyer and Evert 
Jansen Wendell. 

Under the general direction of the Committee: Mr. Michael M. Davis, Jr., Mr. Charles 
J. Storey and Mrs. Belle Lindner Israels have participated in the work as secretaries and 
investigators. 

Because of tlie close connection between the Streets Committee and the 
Committee on Recreation and Amusements, the exhibits of the two committees 
have been combined. The Conmiittee on Streets considered the child outside 
the home — on the street yet not in the park or playground, while the Committee 
on Recreation and Amusement paid attention to the general forces indicated 
by that phrase. The street conditions — sanitary, physical and moral — are 
shown by photographs and models. A careful study of three representative 
sections of the city was made and the activities of children were tabulated, the 
result showing an astonishing lack of organized play among the children. The 
environment of the child also was studied, and maps of certain sections were 
plotted, showing the commercial and philanthropic enterprises that exert an 
influence on children. 

Prominence is given to plans for a greater utilization of public and private 
roofs, of recreation piers, and of playgrounds. A plan is shown for increasing 
the safety of some streets, in which children must play, by shutting out the 
vehicle traffic at certain times of the day. Especial attention is called to the 
plan for a six story playhouse with floor space open to the air. The evils of 
dancing academies and dance halls with the remedies therefore are displayed. 

The moving picture situation together w4th some interesting data on low- 
priced theaters is illustrated by stereopticon pictures in the small model of a 
typical moving-picture show. By means of this device a knowledge may be ob- 
tained of what children see in New York moving-picture shows, what influence 
these shows exert, and how certain of their evils may be remedied by the enforce- 
ment of present and prospective municipal regulations. 

The remedies presented for solving the various problems of children's 
recreation in New York City are not novel ; but the more familiar remedies are 
strongly emphasized. Great stress is laid on planning now for the future, so 
that while existing evils may be remedied to-day, the foundations may at the 
same time be laid for municipal enterprises which will in future years relieve 
the city of the burden of some of the problems of children's recreation and 
children's health that are at present so urgent. 
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CATALOGUE OF EXHIBIT 



street Play. 

"These are our grassy places." 
Common Street Activities of Children. 

Lower East Side Contrasted with Upper 
West Side— a study of 2,370 children on 
the streets. 
Seven -Hundred and Seventeen Children Ar- 
rested in One Month. 
Shall children stop playing? Shall the law 
be modified? Shall we provide more 
playing space? 
Sixty-seven Children Killed — 196 Seriously 
Injured. 
Record of street accidents for ten months. 
Typical Recreation Piers. 

Nine piers afford recreation to the people 
of this city — kindergartens, dancing, 
lectures and concerts are closed thirty- 
four weeks each year, whereas commer- 
the year. 

cial recreation enterprises are open all 
The Cost of a "Glorious Fourth." 

Under old plan: — Seven children killed, 559 
injured. In 1910, reduced to four chil- 
dren killed and ninety-seven injured. 
"Support a 'baner Fourth' and save the 
children." 
Gangs and Clubs. 

Evolution of the gang and its results. 
The Moving Picture Shows. 

Three hundred and fifty thousand children 
a week attend. The problem is to pro- 
vide the best shows possible. Infiuence 
and attendance of moving pictures, vaude- 
ville and low-priced theaters and high- 
priced theaters. 
False Advertising of Moving Pictures. 
Dancing Academies. 

Present remedies for present evils — future 
remedies. Separate liquor traffic from 
dancing — give more opportunities for 
dancing in parks, schools and public 
buildings. 



Dance Halls and Dancing Academies. 

Five hundred dancing places — two-thirds of 
them are unwholesome. Three-fourths of 
their attendance of 5,000,000 are from 
fourteen to twenty-one years of age. 
Dancing, four minutes; intermission, 
twelve minutes. 

Girls' Athletic League. 

Provides after-school recreative exercise for 
public school girls — typical activities. 

Small Parks in Congested Districts. 

Scenes from Thomas Jefferson, Seward, 
Hamilton Fish and St. Gabriel's Parks. 

Prepare Small Parks and Playgrounds in Ad- 
vance of Population. 
One dollar will buy but little land in a con- 
gested district but will buy much land 
in country areas. 

The City's Lungs. 

Value of breathing places for the people. 

How Playgrounds Are Used. 
Valued activities in the playing places. 

The Child's Environment. 

Where he plays and where he lives. 
The Guild of Play. 

Supplies play leaders and paves the way for 
municipal activities. 
Unlimited Acres of Roof Space. 
How to use it intelligently and prevent 
waste of playing space. Contrast be- 
tween public and private buildings. 
Elevated Playgrounds. 
Six lots of playground on one lot of space, 
typical plan. Open winter and sunmier. 
More Playgrounds for Children. 

New playing places established — what in- 
vestment in playgrounds means to the 
city. 
Give Some Streets to the Children. 
Plan to stop wagon traffic on certain blocks 
during certain hours. The plan is worth 
trying. 
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WORK AND WAGES 

The Committee: Professor Charles R. Richards, chairman; Miss Pauline Goldraark, Owen 
R. Lovejoy, Preston P. Lynn, Henry R. Seager and P. Tecumseh Sherman. 

Under the general direction of the Committee, Mr. Edward M. Barrows, Miss Elizabeth C. 
Watson, Miss Zaida Udell, Miss Gertrude Lockwood, and Miss Florence M. Painter have 
participated in the work as secretaries and investigators. 

The exhibit prepared by the Committee on Work and Wages aims (1) to 
show the present status of the labor law for those vocations open to minors that 
are now subject to legal regulation, namely, factories and mercantile establish- 
ments, and (^) to give a somewhat detailed presentation of conditions in those 
occupations as yet largely outside of legal regulation, and that are particularly 
inimical, to the health and moral welfare of children. These are street trades, 
and industrial work in tenements. 

The situation presented in these two fields has been studied by special in- 
vestigators who have considered legal supervision, wages earned, the need of 
this wage for the support of the family, the temptation and physical strain to 
w^hich children in these industries are exposed, and the effect of such work upon 
school attendance and progress in school. As regards both these phases of 
child labor, the exhibit shows conditions that obviously are dangerous to the 
health and morals of the children engaged, and which prevent such children 
from deriving full benefit from their common school training. 

The ordinary new^sboy is surrounded by influences that are extremely bad, 
because (1) of the desultor}' nature of his work; (2) of the character of street 
life, and (3) of the lack of discipline or restraint in this work. The occupation 
is characterized b}' "rush hours," during which the bo}^ will work himself into 
exhaustion tr3^ing to keep pace with his trade, and long hours in which there is 
little or nothing to do, during which time the boy has unlimited opportunities 
to make such use of the street freedom as he sees fit. During these light hours 
newsboys congregate in the streets and commit many acts of vandalism. The^ 
learn all forms of petty theft and usually are accomplished in most of the vices 
of the street. In building up their routes, the boys often include places of the 
most degrading and detrimental character. On the economic side, the loss is due 
to failure of the occupation to furnish any training for industrial careers. 

In the home work of the tenements, children — sometimes of tender years — 
work oftentimes twelve hours a day upon processes that strain their eyes and 
exhaust their bodies. Such work is outside of the control of our present factory 
law^s. Children working under these conditions are irregular in attendance at 
school, and are too physically worn out to cope successfully with their studies. 

As a result of this study the Committee presents certain suggestions for 
remedial measures for the consideration of the public. 

In the street trades the Committee recommends that the principle of super- 
vision of licensed minors, as practised for a number of years in Boston, be 
adopted, and that an office be created in the Department of Education that 
shall have supervisory control of all minors engaged in street trades. It rec- 
ommends furthermore that the minimum age limit for licensing boys be raised 
from ten to fourteen years, and that the legal limit for selling at night be reduced 
from 10 to 8 p.m., to correspond more nearly with the provisions of labor legis- 
lation dealing with children in factories. 
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To deal with the evils of industrial work in homes, the Committee recom- 
mends the enactment of a law prohibiting labor by children under fourteen years 
of age in the manufacture of any articles for commerce in tenement houses. 
While such a law will doubtless subject a number of families to temporary hard- 
ship, its effects, if rigidly enforced, will be the emancipation of thousands of 
children. 

These recommendations, imposing further restrictions upon child labor, 
will be effective only if accompanied by a substantial increase in the number of 
inspectors charged with their enforcement. We, therefore, recommend such 
an increase. 

The Committee also wishes to recommend to the public the great importance 
of introducing into the public schools a system of vocational guidance which 
shall bring to boys and girJs about to leave school some knowledge of the con- 
ditions and requirements in the various occupations, and which shall stimulate 
some degree of serious thought on the part of both children and parents as to 
the vocations into which they enter. 

The Committee w^ould point also to the great need of vocational schools 
for both boys and girls for the years from fourteen to sixteen, to cope wdth 
the unsatisfactory and generally demoralizing conditions of boys and girls at 
work below sixteen years of age. We have at present but one such school for 
boys accommodating about ^,00^ and one for girls accommodating about 350y 
while many thousands of boys and girls are leaving the schools of New York 
City at the age of fourteen years. Such schools are needed under the condi- 
tions of American life to hold many boys and girls longer under educational 
influence, and to prepare them more accurately to enter successfully upon in- 
dustrial careers. 
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GENERAL CHILD LABOR. 

Definition of Cliild Labor. The Child Labor 
Law. 

Certificates. 

Employment certificate; how obtained; no- 
tarial affidavits with prices of same. 

Working Papers. 

Children at Board of Health obtaining 
working papers; (showmg child being 
weighed and measured and the evidence 
of age being examined). This employ- 
ment certificate or working paper must be 
filed with the employer when the child 
goes to work. 

The Great Majority — Where Are They? 
A few have returned to school; a few have 
moved away; some work in summer only; 
sickness and death account for a few; 
some are sixteen before the inspector gets 
around, but the majority are unaccounted 
for. Where Have These Children Gone? 

FACTORIES. 

Law; Prohibited Employment for Children; 
Number of Inspectors in Greater New 
York; Number of Children in Factories. 



MERCANTILE. 

Mercantile Establishments. 

Total numl)er of children accounted for in 
Mercantile Establishments; Percentage 
of illegal employment. 
Remedial Measures. 
Make Mercantile Law the same as Factory 
Law. 

History of Child Labor Legislation. 

STREET TRADES. 

What Are Street Trades? 

Newsboys, newsgirls, vendors, bootblacks, 
mendicants. 
Newsboys. 

Law — badge and how obtained. 
Newsboys. 

School Board statistics showing number of 
newsboys; percentage of boys obeying 
law, 
Newsgirls. 
Law enforced by police and Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
Against the Law but Who Cares? 
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Age of Newsboys. 

Recommendations. How the public can 
help to solve the problem of news selling. 
Boston's Newsboys. 

How Boston solves the problem. 
Peddling. 

Different forms; the Law. How the law 
was observed in one block — Williamsburg 
Bridge district. 
Pushcart Peddling. 
''Wherever the street pushcart trade flour- 
ishes there children peddle; these children 
can be found on duty from the hour of 
closing school until late into the night.'' 
Summer Peddling. 

The summer beaches offer opportunity for 
law breaking. 
Bootblacks. 

No law; supposed to work after school 
hours only. 
Effect of Street Trades on Children. 

Moral and Physical. 
Business Relations With the Child. 

Those supplying the goods; permitting him 
to sell or purchasing from child should be 
guilty of misdemeanor and taken to the 
Court and prosecuted. Commit one child 
for peddling and another child takes its 
place. 
Meciiaxical Models Illustratixg the Need 
roil VocATioxAL Traixixg 

HOME WORK. 

Home Work. 

Definition; map of city showing Home 
Work Districts; number of licensed 
houses. 
Law regarding licensing: "A house licensed 
entitles every family in it to do home 
work''; one license might provide for one 
or forty families. 
Licensed and Unlicensed Manufacturing. 
"Nothing on the list of things requiring 
license could be made — sorting coffee is 
not licensed — therefore it could be done." 
A Ty})ical Inspection. 

Inspection card of 36 Laight Street, show- 
ing contagious diseases, etc. 
Foreigners at Work. 

Nationalities doing home work — kind of 
work done. 
Volume and Wage of Home Work. 

Home w^ork being done in three months' 
time in the city; kind — prices per piece — 
with income. 



The Law on Home Work. 

"It cannot be perceived how the cigar ma- 
ker is to be improved in his health or his 
morals by forcing him from his home 
with its hallowed associations and benefi- 
cent influences to ply his trade elsewhere." 
—New York Court of Appeals. 

Why all legislation has been blocked up to 
date. ^ 

More Home Associations and Beneficent In- 
fluence. 
"Be It Ever So Humble ..." 

A home by night— a factory by day. 
Willow Plume Industry. 

Why willow plumes were chosen; number of 
houses licensed in neighborhood; typical 
neighborhood conditions; victims of the 
system. 

Number of Plume Factories. 

Feather shop on lower floors where familiei 
get their supplies; typical homes upstairs 
where the children work, etc. 

A Study of Two Hundred Families. 

One hundred families who do Home Work 
and one hundred families who do not do 
Home Work; family budgets, etc.; what 
willowing consists of, prices, etc. 

Budget of the Plume. 

"Over forty-one knots — one big penny"; 
number of flues to the inch, number of 
knots. 

"How Doth the Manufacturer ..." 

Raw material; enlarged flues; process of 
making knot; completed plumes in store 
window. 

Home Work Versus School W^ork. 

Absent thirty days out of eighty-nine. 

Home Work and Health. 

Families doing home work DIE — not LIVE 
— on their incomes; health records of 
family; statement regarding working daj 
of the child, etc. 

The Remedy. 

All child labor must be eliminated from the 
tenement house. 

Sorrowful Rhymes of Working Children. 
"Marv, Mary, Stylish and Airy"; "Baa! 
Baa! Black Sheep"; "Mothers, what 
makes the children cry?"; "Francie, 
Francesca"; "How^ Doth the Manufac- 
turer?"; "Hickety, Pickety"; '^Tenement 
Indians." 
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HEALTH 

The Committee: Dr. Henry Dwight Chapin, chairman; Dr. Josephine Baker, Dr. L. 
Emmett Holt, Dr. C. G. Kerley, Dr. Henry Kophk, Dr. Ernst J. Lederle, Dr. Antonio Stella 
and Dr. Thomas D. Wood. 

Under the general direction of the Committee Mrs. Lucy Wood Collier has participated 
in the work as secretary and investigator. 

As one of the principal objects of the Child Welfare Exhibit is the ad- 
vancement of the health of the child it is evident that the work of the Com- 
mittee on Health must, to an extent, enter the field of the other committees. It 
has seemed wise therefore to spread the results of our work and deliberation 
through the various sections of the Exhibit instead of trying to localize them 
in one place. The ideas we are trying to emphasize will be presented on charts 
and screens and various models. For example a wise arrangement of a tene- 
ment kitchen and a bedroom equipped to advantage for use as a sick room in 
crowded quarters will be some of the practical exhibits under this heading. 

Good and bad production of milk will be shown in a decorative frieze, by 
Harrison Cady, of Life, A model milk depot from which milk is distributed 
to those needing it and at which needed medical advice can be obtained will bo 
in operation. 

A section fitted up by the Babies' Hospital with hospital appliances and 
in charge of a nurse, will be shown to illustrate advanced practice in this field. 

The Committee also will show in detail the work of the Division of Child 
Hvc^iene of the New York Board of Healtli. Tliis will include the work of 
supervising of the child, in the home in cases of contagious disease, in the 
public school and in any sphere where individual or public health requires offi- 
cial oversight. 

Upon three phases of Infant ^Mortality marked emphasis will be placed. 
These are: (1) Disease, (S) Cause, (3) Remedy. There will also be a general 
health exhibit, shoAving the many factors that make for the Health of the child, 
or lead to ill health, in the various environments of his life. It is hoped that 
this exhibit, by showing the sources of ill health in many phases of child life 
and by indicating practical methods of overcoming them, will do much in the 
line of future prevention. 

HEALTH IN THE HOME AND EUGENICS 

The Committee: Dr. Thomas D. AVood, chairman; Dr. Josephine Baker, Dr. E. Mather 
Sill, Dr. Rowland G. Freeman and Dr. Prince A. Morrow. 

Under the general title of Eugenics, which is defined as producing a "bet- 
ter crop of boys and girls," the Sub-committee on Health in the Home and 
Eugenics has designed an exhibit which must appeal to all thoughtful people. 
The ravages to the race, the preventable blindness, the lowered physical tone of 
children directly attributable to infection contracted by the father in evil habits 
appealed to it as a field demanding attention and action. The mating of the 
unfit — cousins, insane or feeble-minded persons, alcoholic, drug-ridden parents, 
sufferers from venereal disease — has co«t T.-^fiO infants their sight and has 
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given a crop of 89,^87 deaf and dumb and over 18,000 feeble-minded persons. 
The sins of the fathers are indeed visited upon the children. The only explana- 
tion is ignorance. The committee suggests lines of education — as to transmis- 
sion of these ills — to teach mothers liow to care for their children both before 
and after birth. It also advises ''sex education" on the ground that "the beget- 
ting and bearing of children are not foul or sinful processes — entail no need for 
shame or secrecy but only for pride and joy." 

THE EXHIBIT ON HEALTH 

MODEL OF ROOM IN BABIES' HOSPITAL. MODEL OF DENTAL CLINIC 

MODEL MILK STATION. MODEL SHOWING AMOUNT OF 

MILK CONSUMED IN NEW YORK. 



Care of Babies. 

"Every Child Has a Right to Be Safe- 
guarded at Birth." 

Dangers of old method of unsupervised 
midwifery. 

Advantage of new plan of supervision and 
systematic inspection; use of silver solu- 
tion. 

Diarrhoeal Diseases. 

''Six thousand babies die — 3.600 can be 

saved." ^ 
Causes: — Improper feeding, care and living 
conditions. 
Needless Blindness. 

"Six thousand to 7,000 people in the United 
States blinded by ophthalmia of infancy." 
A drop of two per cent solution of ni- 
trate of silver in each eye will prevent 
this. 
Foundlings. 

"Three thousand babies abandoned a year." 
Day Nurseries. 

''Seventy-four Day Nurseries in New York 
— all regularly inspected." 
Boarding Out Foundlings. 
"In spite of all possible care, mortality in 
asylums is much greater than in tene- 
ments. Therefore, the institutions 'board 
out' many babies." 
Little Mothers' League. 
"Each little mother may become a teacher 
on the street, in school, in her own home." 
Volunteer organizations of little girls 
over twelve years of age trained by the 
Department of Health. 
Health in the School. 

"Eight thousand school children examined 
by 145 inspectors and 141 nurses." 
Health in the Schools. 

Searching physical examination of school 
children. 
Employment Certificates. 

"Thirty thousand employment certificates 
granted annually." 
Small-pox. 

"Deaths in Old New York from 1851 to 
1908." Outbreaks of 1881 and 1901 con- 
trolled by free vaccination. 



Vaccination. 
"Talks showing comparative mortality from 
small-pox in Prussia and Austria." 
Infectious Diseases Are Preventable. 

"Teach every Mother." 
Care of Babies. 

"Right way and wrong way of "Tending 
Baby." 
A Cross Baby and a Contented Baby. 

Two ways of handling babies and their 
results. 
A Healthy Baby— First Year. 

Mother a college woman, had entire care 
of him, besides doing all her housework 
and some professional work. 
A Healthy Baby — Second Year. 
Infant Health. 
"Arm Motherhood against six deadly dis- 
eases of infancy." 12,437 deaths of ba- 
bies under two years of age last year. 
The Babies' Hospital. 

In twenty-two years it has cared for 
12,703 children. How 7,598 babies are 
saved each year. 
Babies' Hospital. 
The first training school for nursery maids 
in the world. 
Clean, Pure, Wholesome Milk. 

Give the children clean, nutritious milk. 
"The Voice of the Child Cries Out Against 
You." 
Eight thousand babies die in this city every 
year from preventable causes. 
Why the Babies Die. 

Largely preventable causes, partly prevent- 
able causes, and non-preventable causes. 
In the last are included only malforma- 
tions, premature births, accidents. 
The Tenement House Committee. 

Of the Charity Organization Society. Its 
aim is to improve the homes of children. 

"EUGENICS." 

"A better crop of boys and girls." 
Producing "human wealth" more important 
than producing "material wealth." Need 
for study \n mprove the race-stock. 
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"The best test of a civilzation — whether it 
contributes to produce good children." — 
G. Stanley Hall. 

Mating of the Unfit. 

"The Law." Marriage of cousins, insane or 
feeble-minded, alcoholic, syphilitic par- 
ents and effects. The cost — 7.369 blind 
infants, 89,287 deaf and dumb, 18,476 
feeble-minded. 

How to Save the Baby. 
"Fair Play for the Baby." 

Do not* let the mother suffer from ex- 
posure, overwork, dissipation, stress and 
strain, venereal disease. 

The Sins of the Fathers. 

"Who did sin, this child or his parents, that 

he was born blind?" 
Answer of Modern Science: — "The cause 
and circumstances of this infection may 
be traced step by step. . . .In the vast 
majority of cases it has been contracted 
by the father of the child, in evil habits. 
What is the explanation of this strange, 
most unnatural crime? The only possi- 
ble explanation is ignorance." 



Well Born Children. 

No child can be well born if its parents 
suffer under adverse conditions — lack of 
nutrition, overwork, fatigue, worry, ex- 
citement, poverty, deleterious habits, 
venereal diseases. 

Well Taught Parents. 

"The transmission of the sacred torch of 
heredity undimmed to future genera- 
tions." 
Sex Education. 

"Begetting and bearing of children are not 
sinful or foul processes. There is no 
need for shame or secrecy, but only for 
pride and joy." 

DENTAL EXHIBIT 
Bad teeth and Their Meaning. 

Illustrations and data showing the deleteri- 
ous effect of neglected teeth. 
Good Teeth. 

Relation of sound teeth to general health. 

Dental Care. 

Ways and methods of keeping teeth in con- 
dition. 
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LIBRARIES AND xMUSEUMS 

The Committee: Edwin H. Anderson, chairman; Nathaniel L. Britton, Hermon C. Bumpus, 
Miss Anna B. Gallup, Miss Harriot E. Hassler, William T. Hornaday, Miss Clara W. Hunt, 
Henry \V. Kent, Claude G. Leland, Frederic A. Lucas, Miss Annie C. Moore, Mrs. Henry 
Fairfield Osborn, Charles H. Townsend and Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

LIBRARIES 

The aim of the Library Section Committee has been to show that children's 
rooms in Hbraries are quiet but significant forces in the every-day life of thou- 
sands of boys and girls in New York City. There are now eighty-eight library 
buildings in the boroughs of ^Manhattan, the Bronx, Richmond, Brooklyn and 
Queens, in which books for children may be found. In each of these buildings 
provision has been made, not merely for the circulation of books to children, 
but also for the use of books in the library for recreational reading and for 
purposes of study, according to local needs. 

The extent to which children avail themselves of library privileges is par- 
tially shown by a series of photographs forming a connected story in picture 
of the daily life in typical children's rooms during a period of time extending 
from March to November, 1910. This frieze is broken at intervals by posters 
explanatory of the circulating, reference and reading room work, and of the 
story-telling carried on in connection with the guidance of children's reading. 

Four million, one hundred and sixty-five thousand, eight hundred and 
eighty-seven books were issued for home use during the year 1909 from chil- 
dren's rooms in the five boroughs of the city. These figures do not include the 
circulation to children through the traveling libraries of the three library sys- 
tems nor the circulation from the class-room libraries which are placed in the 
public schools and maintained there by the Board of Education. Children read 
and consult more books in the libraries than they take home, and a steady and 
very large increase of reference and reading-room use is generally reported from 
children's rooms. 

A collection of books representative of the reading interests of boys and 
girls in various parts of the city has been grouped by subject — Myths and Fairy 
Tales, American History, Electricity, Aeroplanes, Poetry, Stories of Adven- 
ture, Athletics, etc. The books are arranged on book shelves below the frieze. 
The book feature of the exhibit is in no sense a model children's library. Books 
have been treated as graphic material, and the selection has been made with a 
view to illustrating specific subjects rather than with the idea of making a list 
of "best books." 

Some illustrations in color from a series of English history pictures are 
suggestive of wall decorations for a children's room which are directly related 
to reading and study. Albums or scrap-books contain certain pictures not in- 
cluded in the frieze of photographs of children's rooms. 

After careful consideration of the results of investigations made by mem- 
bers of the Committee, and in view of the fact that children and young people 
were to be admitted freely to the Exhibit, it w^as decided not to exhibit the sen- 
sational literature of the news stands. The investigators report that the nickel 
novel and story paper in New York City is of a better grade than it was a few 
years ago, but that it is being rapidly supplanted by the cheaper magazines 
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and in a surprising way by the magazines dealing with mechanics and aero- 
nautics. The American boy of to-day who patronizes the news stand is very 
generally reported as being better educated and far in advance intellectually 
of the American boy of ten years ago. The facts that he is more critical of 
his purchases from the news stand, as well as in his choice of books from public 
library shelves, that his range of interests in reading is more varied, and that 
the reading itself is of a better tone, are striking evidence that public libraries 
are helping to form and to elevate the reading taste of the youth of the country. 
The Committee believes that intelligent constructive work in the selection of 
books and in the guidance of children's reading is the most effective form of 
destructive work which can be directed against cheap sensationalism in the form 
of books and periodicals. 

Tlic most interesting feature of the work of a children's library — the chil- 
dren — are not exhibitable. The chief interest and the greatest charm of a 
children's room lies in the fact that the children are there voluntarily. "It's 
better than any school because you doi^i't have to go when you don't wanter" is 
the enthusiastic comment made by one of the boys. 

Children's librarians who are actively eng;aged in daily Avork in various 
sections of the city will be in attendance during the Exhibit to give informal 
talks upon different features of the work and to answer inquiries concerning 
books and reading for boys and girls. 

The social value of a children's library to a neighborhood, its relation to 
the homes of the children, to the schools, the playgrounds, the settlements, and 
to whatever institutions are affecting the lives of children, is more clearly mani- 
fest from 3^ear to year. It is at the library that many children first learn that 
great lesson in civics, the private care of public property, beginning with the 
careful handling of picture books. It is here that they put in daily practice 
the old, but too often forgotten, rules of courtesy, patience, and consideration 
for others, as they w^ait their turn at entrances, desks, and book shelves, or come 
and go at the story hours ; the one rule for discipline being that no one is 
allowed to disturb any one else. The beauty and orderliness of the room, the 
careful handling of books by library assistants and the presence of children's 
librarians who have enthusiasm for books, and the power of communicating it 
to boys and girls of varying ages, are strong factors in estimating the com- 
munity value of a children's library. 

Throughout the foreign districts the parents and older members of a family 
are generally introduced to the library by the children. Many of the so-called 
"easy books," and still more of the fairy and folk tales and American histories, 
are as eagerly read or listened to by grown people as by children. Stories 
heard at the story hour are repeated again and again in the homes. To the chil- 
dren of foreign parentage, the library story hour serves as a link with their native 
land, strengthening feelings of respect for their parents and for their language 
by revealing its contribution to books in American libraries. These weekly 
story hours and reading circles are as eagerly attended by groups of older 
boys and girls as by little children and form a most effective means of guiding 
their reading, by suggestion rather than by direct recommendation. 

The librar\' assistant who has the ability to tell stories finds that it stimu- 
lates her comparative reading and study of literature for children, and that it 
is of great value in her personal acquaintance with children, parents, teachers, 
playground assistants and other social workers. 
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Questions relating to school studies and questions disputed at home, in the 
street or the playground, are brought freely to the library for settlement. In 
this connection boys and girls are taught, individually and in groups, to use 
books of reference and to make intelligent use of library lists and catalogues. 
Pictures or objects of interest in children's rooms serve not merely to interest 
the children in a special subject, but are an added inducement to parents, teach- 
ers and people in general to visit the libraries. The hours at which children's 
rooms are most interesting are between three and five o'clock in the afternoon 
on school days, all day on Saturdays, and between seven and eight o'clock in the 
evenings. 

A list of the libraries serving children in the City of New York is appended : 



NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 

(Covering the Boroughs of Manhattan, The Bronx and Richmond) 
Manhattan Branches : 



Cliatham Square, 33 East Broadway 
Seward Park, 192 East Broadway 
Rivington Street, 61 Rivington St. 
Hamilton Fish Park, 388 East Houston St, 
Hudson Park, 66 Le Roy St. 
Bond Street, 49 Bond St. 
Ottendorfer, 135 Second Ave. 
Tompkins Square. 331 East Tenth St. 
Jackson Square, 251 West Thirteenth St. 
Epiphany, 238 East Twenty-third St. 
Muhlenberg, 209 West Twenty-third St. 
St. Gabriers Park, 303 East* Thirty-sixth St 
St. Raphael, 501 West Fortieth St.' 
George Bruce, 22G West Forty-second St. 
Cathedral, 123 East Fiftieth St. 
Columbus, T42 Tenth Ave. 

Bronx 

Mott Haven, 321 East 140th St. 
Highbridge, 78 West 168th St. 
Morrisania, GIO East 169th St. 



Fifty-eighth Street, 121 East Fifty-eighth SL 

Sixty-seventh Street, 328 East Sixty-seventh St. 

Riverside, 190 Amsterdam Ave. 

Webster, 1465 Avenue A 

Yorkviile, 222 East Seventy-ninth St. 

St. Agnes, 444 Amsterdam Ave. 

Ninety-sixth Street, 112 East Ninety-sixth St. 

Bloon\ingdale, 206 West One Hundredth St. 

Aguilar, 1T4 East 110th St. 

115th Street, 201 West 115th St. 

Harlem Library, 9 West 124th St. 

125th Street, 224 East 125th St. 

135th Street, 103 West 135th St. 

Hamilton Grange. 503 West 145th St. 

Washington Heights, 922 St. Nicholas Ave. 

Branches : 

Tremont, 1866 Washington Ave. 
Kingsbridge. 3041 Kingsbridge Ave. 



Richmond Branches : 
St. George, 5 Central Ave., Tompkinsville P.O. Stapleton, 132 Canal St.. cor. Brook St., Sta- 

pleton P.O. 



Port Richmond, 
mond P.O. 



Bennett St., Port Rich- 



Tottenville, 7430 Amboy Road, near Prospect 
Ave., Bentley Manor P.O. 



BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Branches : 



Albany Heights, 234 Albany Ave., bet. Park 
Place and Sterling Place 

Astral, Franklin and India Sts. 

Bay Ridge, Second Ave. arid Seventy-third St. 

Bedford, FrankUn Ave., opp. Hancock St. 

Brownsville. Glenmore Ave. and Watkins St. 

Bushwick, Bushwick Ave. and Seigel St. 

Carroll Park, Clinton and Union Sts. 

City Park, St. Edward St. and Auburn Place 

De Kalb, De Kalb and Bushwick Aves. 

East. Arlington Ave., bet. Warwick and Ash- 
ford Sts. 

Flatbush, Linden Ave., near Flatbush Ave. 

Fort Hamilton, Fourth Ave. and 95th St. 

Greenpoint, Norman Ave. and Leonard St. 



Kensington. 108 Ditmas Ave. 
Leonard, Devoe and Leonard Sts. 
Macon, Lewis Ave. and Macon St. 
Montague, 197 Montague St. 
New Utrecht, Bath Ave. and Bay 17th St 
Pacific, Fourth Ave. and Pacific St. 
Prospect, Sixth Ave., cor. Ninth St. 
Ridgewood, 496 Knickerbocker Ave. 
Saratoga, Hopkinson Ave. and Macon St. 
Schermerhorn, 198 Livingston St. 
South, Fourth Ave. and Fifty-first St. 
Tompkins Park, Tompkins Park. 
Williamsburgh, Division and Marcy Aves. 
Winthrop, 23 Monitor St. 
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Stations : 

Borough Park, 14th Ave. and 54th St. Sheepshead Bay, l(3oT Shore Road 

Concord, Concord and Jay Sts. 

PRATT INSTITUTE FREE LIBRARY 

220 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 

QUEENS BOROUGH PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Branches : 

Astoria, Main and Woolsey Sts., Long Island Ozone Park, Broadway, Ozone Park 

City Poppenhausen, Thirteenth St., College Point 

Bayside, Belle Ave, Bayside Queens, Railroad Ave., Queens 

Broadway, 252 Steinway Ave., Long Island Richmond Hill, Hillside Ave., Richmond Hill 

City Seaside, 566 Boulevard, Rockaway Beach 

Elmhurst, Broadway and Cook Ave., Elmhurst Steinway, 923 Steinway Ave., Long Island 
Far Rockaway, Central Ave., Far Rockaway City 

Flushing, ^Nlain St., Flushing Whitestone, Eighth Ave., Whitestone 

Hollis, Iroquois and Fulton Aves., HoUis Woodside, Greenpoint and Betts Aves., Wood 
Jamaica, 22 Herriman Ave., Jamaica side 

Nelson, 101 East Ave., Long Island City 

MUSEUMS 

Under their charters from the State, the Museums of the City are committed 
to the consideration of the needs of the youth of the community as well as the 
needs of the adult population. They are classed as educational institutions 
in company with the public schools and the public libraries. 

The Trustees and Directors of these museums recognize the value of the 
collections in their charge in connection with the teaching done in the schools 
and the reading done in the libraries. They not only recognize this, but have 
done everything possible to encourage the use of their collections by teachers 
and pupils and thus help to give early in the lives of future citizens the power of 
knowledge for the purpose of later practical life and the power of aesthetic 
appreciation, which, in the words of Professor Hugo Mtinsterberg, gives rest in 
the things of our world. 

Each and all, they have been guided in the making of plans for work 
with the juvenile population by well-approved and pedagogically sound prin- 
ciples. They understand that the full knowledge of Science and Art and the 
power of these subjects depend largely upon the training of the youth. 

The public museums of the City, here listed, are of two kinds : Science and 
Art. Among the former, the work with the children is as follows : 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY MUSEUMS 

The New York Aquarium, Battery Park 

The instruction of children here is provided for in the following ways : 

They are admitted to the main floor and gallery during the regular 

opening hours daily (9 A. M. to 5 P. M., April-October; 10 A. M. to 4 P. ]\I., 

November-March; closed Monday forenoon) without being accompanied by 

ciders. 

Until recently, classes accompanied by teachers were admitted to the 
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laboratory room where numbers of both salt and fresh water balanced aquaria 
were arranged for observation. This room has now been closed, being re- 
quired for other purposes. Provision is made for the wraps and other belong- 
ings of children in classes while they are in the building, and they may have the 
services of a guide, if desired. 

Balanced salt water aquaria are stocked with sea water, plants and animals 
for the public schools, on application, and in this way the smaller animals 
may be brought directly to the class-room where their various modes of life 
can best be observed. Small aquaria have already been installed in about three 
hundred and fifty schools. 

The Zoological Park, Bronx Park 

In the Zoological Park it is difficult to define the boundary where the 
efforts for the children leave off, and those for growm-ups begin. The first effort 
is to render the Zoological Park grounds and buildings so safe that children 
may w^ander alone through any portion of the Park's 264 acres. 

Probably the most continuous and concentrated eff'ort on behalf of the 
child visitors is that bestowed upon the labels that describe the various species 
of animals. Realizing that without available information an animal may stand 
to the youthful mind as little more than a living enigma, the utmost effort 
is made by means of labels bearing descriptions, diagrams, maps or pictures, 
to set forth the most important facts regarding each important species. Any 
child who learns and remembers the descriptions upon these labels will have 
laid a good foundation of zoological know^ledge. 

The number of school classes that visit the Zoological Park each year 
may well serve as an index of the interest taken by the school children of New 
York in the living ^animal collections, especially w^hen we consider the special 
effort that is necessarily Involved in this attendance. The following statement 
for the seasons of 1909-1910 embraces the children who have come in organized 
classes only, personally conducted by teachers, and who are not to be reckoned 
with the uncounted hundreds of thousands that form a great portion of the 
daily attendance throughout the year. 

1909 and 1910 Classes Pupils 

Public Schools, Greater New York 310 12,396 

Suburban Schools 37 1,065 

Other Institutions, City and Suburban. 221 9,552 



568 23,013 

The Park is open daily to half an hour before sunset, beginning 9 A. M., 
May 1st to November 1st; 10 A. M., November 1st to May 1st. 

MUSEUMS OF THE BROOKLYN INSTITUTE 

Central Museum, Eastern Parkway 

While this Museum makes no special effort to attract children, yet its 
collections of art, natural history and ethnology are open to them, and all 
exhibits, particularly in the Department of Natural Science are carefully 
and fully labeled, every effort being made to have them as simple and un- 
technlcal as possible. 
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Children's Museum, Brooklyn Avenue 

The Children's Museum endeavors to interest and instruct children in 
Natural History, Geography and History by means of exhibits, illustrated 
lectures and carefully selected books. 

Its collections illustrate Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, Geography and 
American History. Each exhibit emphasizes an important fundamental prin- 
ciple and its labels are expressed in simple language. 

During the ten years of its history, the Museum has received 1,078,756 
visitors, 139,000 of whom have attended lectures. 

About 600 public and private schools of Greater New York use the 
Museum habitually. 

Illustrated lectures to children are delivered every week-day from October 
until iNIay, and charts, pictures and specimens are lent to schools for class 
use. 

The Museum News, a monthly paper, notifies principals, teachers and 
others interested, of the progress of the Museum and the lectures to be given. 

The Library contains 6,000 volumes and furnishes information on sub- 
jects represented by the ^Museum collections and school courses of study. 

THE NEW YORK BOTANICAL GARDENS 
Bronx Park 

In addition to the labeling exhibits of plans and specimens interesting 
to children at the New York Botanical Gardens, public lectures are delivered, 
and direct co-operation with the public schools is effected by means of lectures 
on nature-study and demonstrations ; children come from the public schools 
in the spring and autumn, accompanied by teachers, and the large lecture 
hall seating seven hundred, is used, and often completely filled. The lecture 
outlines features of the nature work of the school curriculum, after which the 
children are guided to various points in the grounds, greenhouses or museums, 
and plants referred to by the lecturer are shown and described to them. 

Other parties of children, and of adults as well, are guided to various points 
of interest by the Garden docent and informed about various features of the 
collections. Provision for this instruction is made every week-day afternoon 
of the year. 

The Garden is open daily, 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. in summer, 10 A. M. to 4.30 
P. M. in winter. 

THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 

Central Park West and 77th St. 

The Museum lends to the public schools of Greater New York collec- 
tions of nature-study material, covering as far as possible, the syllabus on 
this subject for elementary schools. There are 463 cabinets in circulation. 
The collections are delivered and transferred by the Museum, without expense to 
school or teacher. 

Two courses of informal lectures are given in the Museum during the 
school year, and special lectures may be arranged at short notice. 
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Material is lent to the Children's Rooms of the public libraries. 

A Children's Room is open in the Museum two days a week. The purpose 
is recreative, but an instructor is always present to direct and assist the 
children. Attendance is voluntary. Specimens, books, pictures, drawing 
materials and games are provided. 

An exhibit for the blind is in preparation. Part of the material is dis- 
played and labeled in raised type. 

The Museum Instructor meets classes and visitors and conducts them 
through the halls or laboratories. 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 

Central Park Opposite East 82xd St. 

Recognizing the importance of co-operation with educational institutions, 
the Trustees of the Museum have placed themselves in line with Museums of 
Art In other cities in offering help to teachers and school children. Every 
effort is made to encourage the youth of the city to visit its collections. 

Use of the Museum's material is encouraged and facilitated in all possible 
ways. Children visiting the Museum individually are cheerfully given any 
assistance needed. Privileges of copying, sketching and photographing w^ith 
cameras are open to them as well as to adults. Teachers and pupils of the 
public schools are admitted at all times free of charge. Arrangements may 
be made for the use of the class-room at any time during Museum hours, and the 
full equipment of teaching apparatus may be secured and operated — stereop- 
ticon lantern, reflectoscope, photographs, even certain objects from the 
Museum's collections, etc. The books and photographs of the Library collec- 
tion may be freely consulted. The services of the Museum instructor are 
given free of charge to classes from the public schools. Thousands of children 
receive the benefit of this expert guidance directly and through their teachers, 
with whom the Instructor is glad at all times to consult. Talks are given in the 
Museum class-room or in the galleries before the objects exhibited, and they, 
may be in the nature of appreciation or of help in connection with school studies 
— drawing, decoration, craftsmanship, history, composition or the classics. 
These lectures are given to private schools and individuals upon payment of a 
fee. 

Means for outside help are provided by the loan of photographs and 
lantern slides. 

The Museum is open from 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. in winter, 10 A. M. *o 
6 P. M. in summer. 
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SCHOOLS 

The Committee: Dean Thomas M. Balliet. chairman; Franklin W. Hooper. Morris Loeb, 
John Mitchell, Thomas M. Miilry, Mrs. Miriam Sutro Price, Miss Emma G. Sebring and 
Gustave Straubenmueller. 

Under the general direction of the Committee Dr. Paul Abelson has participated in the 
work as secretary and investigator. 

The aim of the School Exhibit is to show the various aspects of the child's 
school life — not only the instruction and training he receives during tlie regular 
sessions of the school, but also the educational influences which are brought to 
bear upon his life, directly and indirectly, through the instrumentality of the 
school, after school hours, in the evening and during the long sunnner vacation. 

The aim has been to include in the exhibit all types of schools, both public 
and private, including parochial schools, corporate schools, private endowed 
schools, connnercial schools, industrial and trade schools, technical schools 
and unendowed private schools. In so far as the authorities of the schools 
have aided the Committee to ascertain the facts, this aim has been realized. 
Such aid in most cases was generously given. The public school system, 
because of its size and its varied lines of work, necessarih^ has a large place 
in the exhibit. The aim here is to show what is done for the children rather 
than what is done by them. For this reason actual work of children is ex- 
hibited onl}^ to a very limited extent. 

In the public school exhibit, a series of charts shows how each of the 
studies in the curriculum of the elementary schools is taught. The series 
covers, besides the traditional studies, such subjects as manual training, domes- 
tic science, domestic art, etc. Music will be illustrated by actual chorus sing- 
ing, physical training by gymnastic exercises and manual training by real work 
by a class at the bench. Games, folk dances, an organized recess, etc., will 
be illustrated by classes of pupils. Fire drills and other school practices will be 
shown by means of moving pictures. 

The work of sunnner vacation schools and the recreation connected with 
it is shown in another series of charts. A third series deals with the work 
of the public evening schools. 

The work of the parochial schools of the city is exhibited on other 
screens. In a similar way the work of the various public and private trade 
schools, of the public vocational schools, and of the regular private schools, as 
far as the data could be secured, is shown in graphic form. 

A special group of screens shows the work of special schools for defective 
children, and for blind, deaf and crippled children. 

The exhibit purposes to show not only the great work which the various 
schools are doing for the children of the city, but also to call to public atten- 
tion the needed enlargement of their scope to meet modern conditions — indus- 
trial, social and moral. The exhibit illustrates forcibly the need for larger 
expenditures of money, especially upon the public school system, in order that 
the practical features of its work may be duly extended to give every cliild 
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an opportunity to fit himself for a definite calling in life. The inadequacy of 
our present system of schools, for want of money, to meet these needs is 
emphasized. 

Statistics illustrating the low per capita cost in the public schools as com- 
pared with the per capita cost in private schools conducted for pay are cited. 
The relative position of New York City as compared with other cities in regard 
to its liberality to its public schools is clearly defined. 

The fact that New York stands thirty-sixth among cities of the United 
States in the proportion of its tax levy it devotes to school purposes, is suf- 
ficiently significant to warrant investigation. Another fact which demands 
consideration is that out of 14,288 school rooms in New York, more than 2,084« 
have over 50 children in them, whereas some of the smaller cities of the country, 
by way of contrast, have an average number of pupils per room which is 
much smaller. 



EXHIBIT OF SCHOOLS 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 

Varied Activ itiks of the Public Schools. 

Vocational subjects taught. 

"School Gardens," "Fire Drill," etc. 
A Decade of School Growth. 

Statistics of attendance, 1900 and 1910; per- 
centage of increase. 
A Decade of School Progress. 
Cost of the Pujjlic Schools. 
Increasing Effich:ncy of the Public 
Schools. 

Statement. 



SUBJECTS AND METHODS OF STUDY. 

Reading. 

Oral In str u ctio x . 

Written Composition. 

Spei.ling. 

Gra.aimar. 

Arithmetic. 

Nature Study. 

Geography. 

History. 

Ele.mentary Science. 

Free Hand Drawing. 

Constructive Drawing. 

Raffia-Weaving. 

Sewing. 

House Economics. 

Manual Training. 

Elementary School Libraries. 



SCPIOOLS AND CLASSES FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 



AdJUST31ENT. 

"How the Public Schools Discover Needs." 

Seed — Remedy — Result. 

"Foreign I3orn," "Over-Age," "Left 
Back." 
Americanizing Foreign Children. 
What We Teach to Foreigners. 

How We Teach Him. 
Delinquekcy\ 

Special Public School No. 120. 
The Truant. 

His salvation work. 
New York Parental School. 
Day School for the Deaf. 
Special Classes for the Blind. 
Education of Crippled Children. 
Ungraded Classes. 

"Board of Education an Ally in the Anti- 
Tuberculosis War." 

"Health first — Instruction secondary." 
A Practical School for Practical Boys. 

Vocational and non-vocational subjects. 
Drawing — Printing and Bookbinding 



Wood Work — Metal Work. 
Photos. 
Manhattan Trade School for Girls. 
Photos. Statement. 
"Academic Courses, Gymnasium, Art, 
Cooking. 
Manhattan Trade School for Girls. 
Photos. 

Dressmaking, Millinery, Lamp-shade Ma- 
king, Power Machine Operating. 
Stuyvesant Evening Trade School. 
Individual Instruction in Practical 

Courses. 
Evening High Schools. 
"The Idle Moments of a School House Arc 

a Social Waste." 
The Teaching Center, Recreation Center, 
Civic and Health Center. 
How One School Plant Is Utilized. 
More Teachers Needed. 
Why More Money Is Needed for Public 

Schools.. 
"More Money for Our Public ScHOOLa.* 
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School Cities. 

Government in Theory and Practice. 
School States. 

Self-government Taught Children. 
Out of Doors. 

Girls* Athletic League. 
Fetes and Fieij) Days. 
Parents^ Associations. 

"Bad Home Conditions. . . " 

"Retardation the Natural Result." 
The Visiting Teacher. 

"Home and School work together." 
School Lunch. 
International Children's School Farm 

League. 
School Garden. 
City History Club. 
Schools of the Children's Aid Society. 

Reasons for existence. 



Children's Aid Society. 

General illustration of subjects. 
Schools of the Children's Aid Society. 
New York Kindergarten Association. 

Maintains thirty-seven kindergartens. 
Brooklyn Free Kindergarten Association. 

Two pictures, two statements, verses. 
Educational Alliance. 
Baron De Hirsch (Free) Trade School. 
Pratt Institute. 
Hebrew Technical School. 
Hebrew Technical School for Girls. 
People's University Extension Society or 
New York. 

"Free Instruction in Manual and Domestic 
Training." 
The People's University Extension Society. 

"Places Served." 

"Helped to Self-Help." 
Private Pay Schools Operated for Gain. 
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PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PHILANTHROPY 

The Committee: Homer Folks, chairman; Frederick E. Bauer, Ludwig Bernstein, 
Charles Loring Brace, Edmond J, Butler, Rev. M. J. Fitzpatrick, Hastings H. Hart, Solomon 
Lowenstein, Dr. Charles F. McKenna, R. R. Reeder, Rev. William J. White, George B. Robin- 
son, Simon Rothschild, Arthur E. Wakeman and Thomas D. Walsh. 

Under the general direction of the Committee, Mr. Clarence L Stonaker has participated 
in the work as secretary and investigator. 

A surprising proportion of the children of New York City receive 
assistance in some form from public or private philanthropy. The object 
of the exhibit of the Committee is to show the methods by which such relief 
is now given, its extent, and the changes which are most urgently needed. 
The Exhibit is divided into three general divisions : 

1. Care of Needy Children at Home. 

2. Caring for Children Apart from their Homes. 

3. Care of Special Classes of Children. 

Under the first division is shown the work of various societies which 
assist families in which there are needy children. The City of New York 
gives no home relief, while a very large sum, just how large no one knows, 
is expended in home relief by various charitable societies. Some of the 
societies, however, frankly state that their means are insufficient to enable them 
to provide adequate relief for families in which there are destitute children. 
The general trend of opinion among experts in charitable work is strongly 
in favor of preserving the home. One of the most important problems in 
charitable work affecting needy children in New York City is how to secure 
much larger resources for home relief. 

The care of needy children apart from their homes in New York City 
has reached very large proportions. The number of children cared for in 
or near the city in Orphan Asylums and similar institutions is some 20,000. 
Another large number, amounting to thousands, but just how many no one 
knows, are cared for in private families by legal adoption or other arrange- 
ment. 

Many of the institutions are on Manhattan Island and some of them 
in the crowded portions of the city where land is very valuable. A few of the 
institutions have removed to suburban or rural locations and have con- 
structed building on the cottage plan. The cottage plan is strongly favored 
by experts in institutional management. It affords much larger opportunity 
for individual development. The exhibit is intended to set forth the advantages 
and practicability of the cottage plan for all institutions for needy children, 
hoping thereby to promote the removal of institutions from the congested 
portions of the city and their reconstruction on the cottage plan. 

The care of needy children in private families has much to commend 
it, when carefully done, but it is open to grave abuses unless carried on with 
great care and fidelity. The exhibit is intended to show the careful methods 
of investigation of homes, and subsequent visitation of placed-out children, 
which have been worked out in recent years by societies engaged in this work. 

The exhibit also indicates some of the hopeful lines of work which 
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have been taken by the State or the municipality or private charity, in 
caring for special cases of children needing special training, such as the 
crippled, the blind, the epileptic and the feeble-minded. For certain of 
these cases, provision is reasonably adequate, for the feeble-minded, provision 
is strikingly inadequate. It is hoped that the exhibit will foster a larger 
public interest in all these agencies of public and private philanthropy. 

CATALOGUE OF EXHIBIT 

MODELS OF VARIOUS INSTITUTIONS 



Through the Children's Bureau. 

"The city listens to the cry of "Dependent 
Children." Fifty institutions — Catholic, 
Protestant and Non-sectarian. 
Ideals in Philanthropy. 
Association for Improving the Condition of 
THE Poor. 

Home Relief and Instruction. 
Charity Organization Society. 

Relief of Needy Families. 
Tuberculosis Committee, Charity Organi- 
zation Society. 

"Aims to prevent tuberculosis in children." 
Society of St. Vincent De Paul. 

General Administration — special work, etc. 
Association for Improving the Condition of 
THE Poor. 

Statement — ten photos. 

"Smiling Joe." 
Legal Aid Society. 

"Every child is a citizen of the state." 
Educational Alliancei. 

Employment Bureau. 
For Better Homes. 

Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor. 

"Keep Clean Club." 
The Brooklyn Children's Aid Society. 
Children's Aid Society. 
Human Documents. 

Children's Aid Society. 

"A Deserted Child." 
Brace Farm School. 
Five Points House of Industry. 

"The Old Way in the City." 

"The New Way in the Country.'' 
Five Points House of Industry. 

"Organized in 1850." 

••51.370 Children have been in the School." 
The Catholic Home Bureau for Dependent 

Children. 
Hope Farm. 

••For children committed by the Children's 
Court." 
Wartburg Farm School. 
Berkshire Industrial Home. 

••For Wayward and Backward Boys." 



Asylum, Children's 



New 



New 



New York Juvenile 
Village. 

New York Juvenile Asylum, Dobbs Ferry. 
''Village Industries." 
New York Juvenile Asylum, Main Build- 
ing. 
Colored Orphan Asylum. 
Heibrew Sheltering Guardian Society. 
"Educating and Training the Children." 
"We aim to make sturdy, self-reliant men 
and women." 
St. Ann's Home for Destitute Children. 
Brooklyn Hebrew Orphan Asylum. 
The Speedwell Country Homes Society. 
Nursery and Child's Hospital. 

New York Sixty-first Street Branch. 
Day Nurseries. 

"Associations of Day Nurseries of 
York." 
Day Nurseries. 

"Association of Day Nurseries of 

York." 
"Children's Classes and Clubs, 274." 
Family Visitation. 

"New York City Mission and Tract Society." 
St. John's Guild. 

Seaside Hospital — Floating Hospital. 
"Christian Herald" Fresh Air Home. 

"Mont Lawn." 
Children's Hospitals. 
Orthopedic Hospital. 
Fresh Air Home for Crippled Children — 

Southampton. 
Crippled Children. 

"Make Crippled Children Free and Inde- 
pendent." 
Crippled Children. 

"Her Chance in Life." 
Self-Support. 

East Side Free School for Crippled Chil- 
dren. 
Association for the Blind. 
The International Sunshine Branch Fom 

THE Blind. 
The Deaf. 

Work of St. Joseph's Institute. 
Craig Colony for Epileptics. 
"Tuberculosis Preventorium." 
Farmingdale, N.J. 
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SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS 

The Committee: Gaylord S. "White, chairman; Howard Bradstreet, Miss Jane E. Hitch- 
cock, Miss Ellen S. Marvin, Miss May Mathews, Henry Moskowitz, Louis H. Pink, Mrs. V. G. 
Simkhovitch, Miss Laura A. Steel, Miss Elizabeth Williams and Mrs. Florence Woolston, 
secretary. 

Under the general direction of the Committee Mrs. Florence Woolston and Miss Maryal 
Knox have participated in the work as secretaries and investigators. 

"What is a social settlement .P" is a question that will probably be asked 
during this Exhibit by a few frank souls, who are not ashamed to own their 
ignorance. And there will be multitudes to volunteer an answer. 

"A Settlement," some one will reply, "Why it's a house maintained in a 
poor district of the city where there are clubs and classes, playgrounds and 
entertainments, kindergartens and libraries and a host of other pleasant things. 
They help to keep the children off the streets and try to do them good." 

But if you try to pin your informant down to more specific statements he 
will probably flounder a bit and then refer you to the annual report of his 
favorite "Settlement Chaxity." And there is somie excuse for his state of 
mind. 

To say, in a word, just what the Settlement seeks to do — to express its 
purpose concretely, is not an easy matter. 

Does the Settlement seek to promote the welfare of children? Is it inter- 
ested in obtaining better educational advantages .^^ Does it wish to see more 
playgrounds opened, more recreation centers, more provision for sane, whole- 
some and thoroughly enjoyable recreation for all.^^ Are matters of health, and 
sanitation, the Settlement's special interest? Yes, but these do not complete 
the catalogue. 

In a sense, the Settlement has no "special interest." It is first of all a 
"neighbor" and nothing that affects the life of its neighborhood is foreign to 
it. It is this broad human interest that gives the Settlement at once so many 
contacts with the surrounding life and at the same time makes it so difficult to 
describe. And where the various specific aspects of child-life are represented, 
as in the Exhibit, each by its appropriate committee, it seems difficult, at first 
sight, to discover any field remaining for the Settlement Committee to exhibit. 
Homes, streets, education, recreation — these are all very real interests to the 
Settlements but they have their own committees. 

What, then, does the exhibit of the Settlement Committee seek to portray? 
The question is best answered, if a concise answer is desired, by the single word 
"co-operation." For the Settlement is essentially a co-operator; and, in the 
present exhibit, emphasis is laid on the way in which, through co-operation, the 
Settlements have endeavored to meet the needs of children. Perhaps in no 
better way can we convey the purpose and function of the Settlement in its 
relation to the child than by saying that all that a wise, cultivated and devoted 
father and mother seek to do to give their children opportunities for the best 
development, physical, intellectual and moral, of which they are capable, pre- 
cisely that the Settlement endeavors to do, through co-operative effort, for the 
children of its neighborhood. This is not to say that the Settlement wishes 
to stand in loco parentis; it simply means that where, through the heavy dis- 
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abilities of poverty and ignorance and thwarting conditions, the parents of the 
children in the tenements are unable to provide the best for their children, the 
Settlement finds an opportunity for helpful co-operation. 

Coming now to the exhibit itself, it will be observed that the Committee 
has sought to express its purpose by organizing its material under three main 
divisions, each of which is indicated by a sign bearing an appropriate legend. 
It may be well to state parenthetically that the Committee has not attempted 
to present the work of individual Settlements, but rather to interpret the idea, 
or ideas, for which the Settlements, as a distinct expression of the social spirit 
of the age, have consistently endeavored to stand.* 

As one enters the alcove containing the exhibit, on the right appears a 
sign which reads: "The Settlement initiates movements for the betterment of 
child-life"; but introductory to this division, and to the whole Exhibit, will 
be found a series of photographs showing the kind of conditions under which 
the Settlements in New York must do their work. These give in part the setting 
of the child problem as the Settlements see it. Then follow pictures and state- 
ments which indicate some of the things which Settlements have found them- 
selves compelled to initiate, blazing the path of social progress. If co-opera- 
tion is a first principle of Settlement policy, initiation is often a necessary 
expedient. And hence it has come about that several movements have been 
started, tested, and when their value Avas established, passed on to be extended 
and supported by the community as a whole. As the most notable example of 
Settlement initiation, the extensive district nursing work of the Henry Street 
Settlement is exhibited. Another undertaking which the Settlement had a large 
share in initiating in New York is the movement for playgrounds, and state- 
ments and pictures show the relation of the Settlements to this well-established, 
if still inadequate, work of the municipality. Concluding this division of the 
Exhibit is a screen which gives a summary of the enterprises for social welfare 
which the settlements have been instrumental in setting on foot. 

This brings us to the second main division of the Exhibit which rightly 
occupies the center of the field. A sign announces that "The Settlement co- 
operates with existing organizations," and this fact is strikingly emphasized 
by a telephone switchboard which occupies one corner of the alcove. By a 
mechanical contrivance, the tiny lights, which glow here and there over the 
switchboard, indicate the connection which the Settlement is constantly making 
between the individual causes of human need and the appropriate sources of 
supply. Five screens which follow tell the story, by photographs and state- 
ments, of the Settlement as a co-operating agency in child welfare work. The 
way in which the Settlements place their facilities and their good-will at the 
disposal of organizations like the City Histor>^ Club and the New York Kinder- 
garten Association is shown. One screen is devoted to portraying the character 
of the Settlement's co-operation with the public schools and with the forces 
that are fighting tuberculosis. The manner in which the experience of Settle- 
ment residents and their knowledge of conditions are drawn upon is indicated 
by a list of the kinds of services w^hich Settlement people have rendered through 
membership on committees and official commissions, and through lectures, studies 
and reports. 

* Twenty-six Settlements in Manhattan and nine in Brooklyn have co-operated through 
a Committee of the Association of Neighborhood Workers in the present Exhibit. 
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How the Settlement teaches people to use the social resources of the city 
is illustrated by pictures of children who need the help which special hospitals 
or trade schools, or employment bureaus afford, but who would seldom make 
the necessary connections if it were not for the Settlement. The method of 
making the connections is made clear. But it is not only with organizations 
that the Settlement co-operates. More fundamental is its co-operation with 
its neighborhood. What such neighborhood co-operation means is significantly 
expressed, for instance, by a picture of a meeting of the House Council of 
Hudson Guild. Completing this phase of the exhibit is a screen which aims to 
show how the Settlement tries to supplement the shortcomings of the neighbor- 
hood. In a sense the Settlement worker is an opportunist, meeting now this 
need and now that as the situation requires. This flexibility of the Settlement, 
its capacity to take on a new activity and to give up or pass on to others an 
old one, as needs come and go, is as useful as it is characteristic. Here are 
pictures of cooking classes, carpentry classes, day nurseries and the like, main- 
tained by Settlements because the neighborhood needs them and no other organ- 
ization is at present supplying them adequately. 

We come now to another mechanical device, occupying the other comer 
of the alcove, which vividly portrays the activities which have their home at a 
Settlement. As the hands of a clock move round the dial, figures appear at 
intervals to represent the various activities. For example, at 8:80 o'clock the 
kindergarten children come into view to begin their work, followed shortly b}* 
the trained nurse ready to start on her round of calls, and so on throughout the 
waking hours of the day. 

The third and final division of the exhibit is indicated by a sign which 
calls attention to the fact that ''The Settlement furnishes a social center for the 
neighborhood." Here are screens which show by photographs that the Settle- 
ments have something for every age, from Infant Feeding Stations for the 
little babies to Athletic Clubs for the babies' big brothers and fathers, and 
Women's Clubs for their mothers and grandmothers. The Festivals, organized 
and directed by the Settlements, are portrayed and finally there is a series of 
photographs showing typical Summer Homes and Camps which the Settlements 
maintain in the belief that a vacation in the country is not a luxury but should 
be regarded as an integral part of life. 

The closing feature of the exhibit is intended to draw a moral. One map 
shows the location of the present Settlements and another indicates great sec- 
tions of the city, especially in the rapidly developing regions of the Bronx, 
and Queens Borough, which are in need of such co-ordinating social force as the 
Settlement can supply. If the exhibit has shown that the Settlements have 
made a contribution of value to the children, the obvious moral is that new 
fields in the outlying boroughs must be possessed for the Settlement idea. In 
this way much needless waste can be prevented and constructive work can be 
accomplished through the development of needed social resources. This should 
be one phase of the Settlements' contribution to the welfare of the children of 
the future and so to the citizenship of coming days. 

In conclusion the Committee on Settlements would express its grateful 
appreciation to many friends who have generously contributed their time and 
services to the preparation of the Exhibit. It is impossible to mention all to 
whom our thanks are due, but we desire to acknowledge here our indebtedness 
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to Mr. Albert Herter for the poster and to Mrs. Grace W. Stair for the illu- 
minated statements. 
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Buck, Winifred — Boys' Self-governing Clubs. 
Dewey, John — School and Society. 
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Social Settlements 



EXHIBIT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SETTLEMENTS 



Visiting Nurses. 
Every sick child in a tenement in Manhattan 
or the Bronx may have a nurse by calling 
up Orchard 222. 
Settlements and Playgrounds. 

Work done by the East Side House, Green- 
point Settlement, Hudson Guild, Hartley 
House, Warren Goddard House, and 
Union Settlement, in getting parks and 
breathing spaces. 
The Settlement as a Discoverer. 

The Settlement finds a method of dealing 
with the social problem and the commu- 
nity uses this method on a large scale. 
Settlements and Organizations. 

The Settlements frequently place rooms at 
the disposal of various organizations. 
Tuberculosis Exhibit in a Settlement. 

Settlement workers are frequently called 
upon to aid in outside movements. 
The Social Resources of the City. 

The Settlements teach the people where to 



find special lines of education, medical 
attention, work, etc. 

Settlement Cooperation. 

The Settlements cooperate with many or- 
ganizations, but most of all with the 
people of their own neighborhoods. 
Settlements as Supplements to a Neighbor- 
hood. 
They supply the things which are lacking 
in their own districts. They change their 
activities to meet the changing needs of 
their neighborhoods. 
Something for All Ages at the Settlements. 
Settlements Stimulate Neighborhood Spirit. 
Their activities aid in promoting neighbor- 
hood festivals. 
Settlements Make the Summer Vacation an 

Integral Part of Life. 
The Brooklyn Settlements. 

Each locality has its own problem. 
Problems met by the Brooklyn Settlements. 



MODELS SHOWING ACTIVITIES OF THE SETTLEMENTS. 
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CHURCHES, TEMPLES jAND SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

The Committee: John H. Finley, chairman; George Albert Coe, vice-chairman; John G. 
Agar, Henry M. Leipziger, George D. Pratt and Edward L. Thorndike. 

Under the general direction of the Committee Mr. Frederick W. Ellis and Mr. William 
Alberti Whiting have participated in the work as secretaries and investigators. 

Churches, Temples and Sunday schools stand next to the public schools in 
number of children and youth directly affected, in number of adult workers, and 
in annual expenditure. The magnitude of this work, however, is commonly 
obscured by failure to differentiate it from that on behalf of adults. Accord- 
ingly, one of the controlling aims of this section has been to effect such a differ- 
entiation. As far as the sectional committee can discover this is the first time 
that this has been attempted. No instance has been found of a religious society 
that discriminates in its reports between funds invested for the benefit of chil- 
dren and funds invested or spent for the benefit of adults. 

Furthermore, few religious organizations keep such records as to show the 
number of persons of each age and sex reached. Even Sunday school records 
vary so much that adequate statistical exhibit is possible on only a few points. 
In repeated instances therefore it has been necessary to make estimates and 
approximations, or to study types, where the committee would gladly have 
made a rigorous statistical showing. Not the least impressive lesson from the 
exhibit is the need of better systems of accounts and records. 

On the qualitative side, data are more accessible. The exhibit of kinds of 
service rendered to children by religious organizations is undoubtedly the most 
representative ever made, no fewer than thirty-six fairly distinct varieties of 
service being presented. 

As the exhibit represents the whole city, officials of different faiths have 
been invited to furnish illustrations of the most progressive work being done 
within their communions. In order that a religious worker in any group ma}^ 
become acquainted with the most advanced methods employed in all groups, 
parallel activities of different faiths and different denominations appear side 
by side, in many cases on the same screen. 

Conceiving the central function of religious organizations with respect to 
the young to be religious education, the committee of the section has given a 
large proportion of space to Sunday schools. The remarkable advance move- 
ment in Sunday schools for a decade or more — a movement limited to no one 
denomination or faith — is represented by specimens of work done by pupils in 
various grades, and by a brief presentation of standards, courses of study, and 
available material. Mere theorizing has been excluded. No standard is men- 
tioned that has not actually been attained, or brought within reach, somewhere 
within the limits of the City of New York. 

The section has three main divisions : 

I. General Conditions and Ideals in the Work of Religious Organ- 
izations for Children and Youth; 
II. Methods and Materials for Sunday Schools; 
III. Types of Work Other than that of Sunday Schools. 
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Churches, Temples and Sunday Schools 

The first division presents general statistics of children, workers, and 
finance, together with comparisons and comments that call attention to the 
greatness of the problem, the strong and weak points in present practice, and 
advanced standards already achieved here and there in this city. 

The second division presents a summary of equipment, materials, and pu- 
pils' work in Sunday schools of the modern type. Lack of space has necessi- 
tated condensation of material into a comparatively few^ samples which must 
represent ranges of fact varying more or less from what is actually on view. 
All that is presented however is typical rather than exceptional, and is a show 
of methods rather than a competition as to results. The specimens of hand- 
work of children in various schools should be viewed as illustrative of the prin- 
ciple of self -activity. A complete exhibit of modern courses of study for Sun- 
day schools being out of the question, only specimens are shown, but their mean- 
ing resides also in the general movement that produced them. An item of pecu- 
liar interest is the display of forms for records and follow-up methods. 

The third division grows out of the fact that many churches provide serv- 
ices, entertainments, study classes of many kinds, organized groups, and various 
sorts of help for the young largely or entirely separate from the Sunday school. 
There are various outside orders and associations with headquarters of their 
own but with many chapters or branches in churches. These "outpost" organ- 
izations are presented in the exhibit of Associations and Clubs, which should be 
studied in connection with this exhibit. 

The impression made by the whole is likely to be this : That the ideal re- 
ligious organization must provide, either in connection with the Sunday school 
or otherwise, group agencies adapted to the natural grouping of age and sex. 
Few instances have been found of religious organizations that maintain such 
continuous contact with the young. But a glance at the screens will reveal a 
surprisingly large variety of ways whereby the life interests of children may 
receive this religious recognition. Religious workers therefore should find here 
hints and suggestions not only as to what is desirable, but also as to what is 
practicable immediately. 

Other screens synthesize much of what precedes them by showing samples 
of fairly complete church organization for work with children and 3^outh. Here, 
again actual instances are used, not necessarily as examples for direct imita- 
tion (for conditions vary enormously) but as illustrations of a principle, and 
as suggestions for a possible direction of advance. 

Comparatively few institutions duplicate the entire schedules of activities 
presented, but it is interesting to know that such schedules are carried out any- 
where. How far they represent principles that are universal in their applica- 
tion is a question worth careful consideration. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Sunday School Pedagogy, Child Study, and School 

Organization, Smith 

Religious Education, Smith 

Up Through Childhood, Hubbell 

Education in Relation to Religion and Morals, Coe 

The Modern Sunday School, Cope 
The Principles of Religious Education, 

Unconscious Tuition, Huntington 

The Training of the Twig, Drawbridge 
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The New Psychology, 

Talks to Teachers, 

Syllabus to Above, 

A Study in Child Nature, 

The Unfolding Life, 

The Point of Contact in Teaching, 

Syllabus to Above, 

A Pot of Green Feathers, 

The Pedagogical Bible School, 

Childhood, 

The Boy Problem, 

Through Boyhood to Manhood, 

The Spiritual Life, 

The Teaching of Bible Classes, 

Adult Classes, 

How to Plan the Lesson, 

How to Conduct the Recitation, 

The Teacher and the Child, 

A Primer on Teaching, 

Hand Work in the Sunday School, 

Pictures and Picture Work, 

How to Interest, 

The Art of Securing Attention, 

How to Hold Attention, 

How to Keep Order, 

The Art of Questioning, 

How to Strengthen the Memory, 

How to Conduct a Sunday School, 

The Sunday School in the Development of the American 

Church, 
Stories and Story Telling, 

Organizing and Building up the Sunday School, 
The Organized Sunday School Teacher, 
The Contents of the Boy, 
Ch. Work with Boys, 
Education Evangelism, 
Psychology of Religion, 
Psychology of Religious Experience, 
Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School, 

ai 
The Graded Sunday School in Principle and Practise, Meyer 
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CATALOGUE OF THE EXHIBIT 
OF CHURCHES, TEMPLES AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS 



The Church that Grasps the Prolblem of the 
City Must Concentrate on the Child. 
Home, school and church work together. 
The Problem. 

817,031 children six to seventeen years in 
New York. Only 294,000 actually attend 
Sunday school. 
The Purse. 

$263 a year spent per child in the churches. 
Is this enough? 
Making the Most of the Teachmg. 

There are 1,687 Sunday schools and 35,834 

teachers and officers. 
All public school teachers are trained in the 

art of teaching. 
Shall Sunday school teachers be trained? 
A Short Weia:ht Education. 

Thirty minutes a week for religious instruc- 
tion in Protestant churches, whereas, in 
the day schools the instruction in mathe- 



matics would be equivalent to forty-one 
years of Sunday school instruction. 

The Hold on Its Pupils. 

The difference between a Sunday school 
which loses its hold on its pupils before 
they are nineteen and one which keeps its 
hold upon them. 

Wanted: A department of Child Training in 
Every Church. 
Need of a system of accounts that shows an 
actual investment and the effect upon 
these pupils. 

Sunday School Curriculum. 
Courses of Study. 

Samples of curricula used by a number of 
institutions. 

Plant Equipment. 
Typical samples of the equipment of various 
Sunday schools. 
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A Well Equipped Sunday School. 
Equipment. 

Organization, teaching. 
Special Religious Services. 

Children's Mass in the Catholic Churches. 
Half-hour religious exercises. 
Week-day Bible schools, etc. 
Special Activities for Sunday School Children. 
Samples of wholesome recreation and inter- 
esting manual activities afforded by vari- 
ous churches. 

Summer Schools Operated by Churches. 

Typical sample of hot weather activities 
operated by a number of churches. 

Industrial and Educational Work. 

Sewing schools and trade classes at various 
churches. 



Gymnasiums and Athletics for Boys and 
Girls. 
This screen shows how churches and Sunday 
schools can provide for the need of exer- 
cises and play. 
Summer Camps. 

Samples of children's camps maintained by 
churches at a very slight expenditure. 
Home Mission Work. 
A plan for assisting mothers to raise their 
children and of giving religious instruc- 
tion in the homes. 
Children's Homes Operated by Churches. 
Out-of-town summer homes maintained by 
different denominations for children. 
Sample of Church Organizations. 
General Conclusions Based on Data Obtained. 



MODELS OF THREE TYPES OF SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK DONE BY 
SUNDAY SCHOOL PUPILS. 
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ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS 

The Committee: William M. Kingsley, chairman; Miss Caroline B. Dow, I. E. Goldwasser, 
Frederic B. Pratt, Victor F. Ridder, Francis H. Tabor and Miss Alice R. White. 

Under the general direction of the Committee William Chauncey Langdon and William 
Alberti Whiting have participated in the work as secretaries and investigators. 

While the work of the institutions shown in the exhibit of the Committee 
on Associations and Clubs is similar in purpose and effect to that done in the 
institutional churches and the settlements, there is one distinction which the 
exhibit makes clear. Although much of the organized work for boys and girls 
influences two and sometimes three sides of the child's nature, the Associations 
and Clubs, as here classified, represent the development of all-around manhood 
and womanhood in their direct influence, for physical, social, educational and 
spiritual betterment. 

The unsupervised Gangs with their makeshift meeting places (often a 
street corner or a back yard) represent a menace to the social life of our city. 
While these street "Clubs" are very crudely organized, they invariably recog- 
nize a leader, however often whims or prow^ess may transfer the title. 

The unsupervised clubs of young men, shown in the second screen, occupy 
a far more important place in the list of degrading and criminal-breeding in- 
fluences than seems to be generally realized. There is scarcely a neighborhood 
in the city that does not harbor at least one such club or association and many 
of them are strongly entrenched behind the kindly protection of a corner saloon, 
a pool parlor or a tobacco store. While these organizations have meeting 
places, they rarely have adequate equipment for the needs of their members, 
who must, therefore, resort to the questionable attractions provided by those 
who seek gain at the expense of character. 

These two forms of organization represent the natural result of the gre- 
garious instinct of the boys and girls. It is for the properly supervised and 
well equipped Associations and Clubs to provide all that the boys and girls 
seek and to offer it when they want it, where they want it and within their 
reach. While one cannot but regret that every neighborhood has not an 
adequate building with attractive features and successful methods for moulding 
character, the present provision made by the Associations and Clubs of New 
York City is such, that we may be proud and thankful for the important 
results being accomplished. 

The machinery by which these sixty odd institutions bring about their 
results, while not of the same pattern, is all for the same purpose. They meet 
the young barbarian with opportunities for physical development and a chance 
for trials of physical skill and endurance. The demand for friendships, 
pleasures and an opportunity for organizations of mutual benefit is largely 
and in many cases fully met. 

Many educational features not provided by the public schools are intro- 
duced in these organizations with great success. Numerous specific cases 
are on record where a simple class in whittling or rudimentary wood carving 
has in later years developed an expert mechanic, who, while yet a boy, discovered 
himself and thereby selected his vocation and applied his leisure as well as his 
study hours to the development of a successful career. 
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It is a misfortune to our city that so small a proportion of the boys and 
girls come under the influence of organizations which have their deepest in- 
terests so clearly at heart and which can, through their methods and equip- 
ment, materially counteract so many of the fundamental causes of ignorance, 
vice and failure. 

The associations which have headquarters and conduct their work through 
local branches are presented in this exhibit as "Outpost ^Associations." Of 
the hundreds of these organizations operating throughout the country, a 
comparatively small number are active in New York City. 

Theirs is a broad field of usefulness and it is to be hoped that this exhibit 
may bring about a better understanding and a wider extension of their good 
work. 

In summing up this section of the Exhibit, emphasis is thrown upon the 
place which Associations and Clubs take in relation to civic, social and religious 
problems. As a community force for aiding in the great problems of personal 
and civic righteousness, these organizations take responsibility at that most 
vital period in life — the age of adolescence. As powerful agencies for the 
protection as well as the education and guidance of the young, they may well 
be regarded as the bridges on which the boys and girls may safely go from the 
innocence of childhood over the dangerous gulf at the age of puberty. When 
we realize that the average cost to the state alone of bringing one boy to the 
age of twenty-one is probably $1,000, how insignificant is the cost of new 
associations — an average of less than $7 for each member handled. This 
represents the cost of building and maintaining the bridges, yet in spite of them 
vast sums are spent in New York for dragging boys and girls out of the 
ditch by the maintenance of the penal and reform institutions. That ''one 
former is worth a thousand reformers," is but another expression of the old, 
trite "Prevention is better than cure," but we should emphasize the added truism 
that prevention is also infinitely cheaper. Shall we bar the avenues leading 
to the treacherous bank of adolescence? Shall we turn the tide of humanity, 
in its childish frailty, to the bridges — the organizations — planned and equipped 
to conduct them safely over the danger zone to the comparative safety of 
maturity.? To do this effectively, there must be more and better bridges. 

EXHIBIT ON CLUBS AND ASSOCIATIONS 

A Home-made Boy is the Best Boy to Have. Good Times. 

But a boy is not a bad boy because he is Fun, recreation and amusement are the 

full of animal spirits and mischief. legitimate parts of a boy's life. 

Boys cooped up must be given a chance to Education, 

be normal. ^ (.1^13 (.g^j, teach a boy much that is valu- 

The Gang. able. The other sides of club life do not 

A boy's gregarious instinct will lead him militate against this phase of work, 

to join a gang unless something better is Religious Work. 

offered for him to do. Valuable religious work can be done in 

Club Buildings. connection with the recreational, amuse- 

Various institutions where the boys' needs ment and health features of these clubs. 

are met. How City Clubs Meet City Conditions. 

Clubs of All Bodies. These screens show the ways in which vari- 

Scenes in institutions which look out for ous clubs for boys adapt themselves to 

the physical welfare of the boy and pro- the peculiar need of the boys in their own 

vide a normal outlet for normal spirits. districts. 

MODEL OF AEROPLANES MADE BY BOYS' CLUBS. 
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LAWS AND ADMINISTRATION 

The Committee: Professor Frank J. Goodnow, chairman; Judge Frankhn C. Hoyt, George 
W. Kirchwey, John D. Lindsay, S. McC. Lindsay, Judge W. H. Olmsted and Judge Robert 
J. Wilkin. 

Under the general direction of the Committee Miss Madeleine Z. Doty has participated 
In the work as secretary and investigator. 

The Committee on Law and Administration had a vast field to cover : "The 
law and the child," "the court and the child," "the reformatory and the child." 
It chose as its starting point the court, which seemed the crux of the situation ; 
for out of the Juvenile Court came the laws, and the enforcement which protects 
the child. 

"A Children's Court." Is there any other institution in the country which 
is so pregnant with the portentous charges of the future? The State, in the 
person of the Judge, turned father toward all the children in the land, seeking to 
help and save ! The brotherhood of man established between man and the child, 
clearly indicative of the future universal brotherhood of man to man ! 

A brief study of the New York Children's Court made it apparent that 
the only way to aid in the solution of that knotty problem was through a 
knowledge of the history of children's courts, the successes and the failures of 
other cities, the weeding out of good from bad. In this way the wisdom of the 
wise might be husbanded and offered to the earnest workers for the Juvenile 
Court in New York City. 

A comparative study was made of such work in half a dozen of the leading 
cities, and the results set forth in exhibit form with the successes and the failures 
of each court plainly marked. The same method was followed in studying the 
courts of New York (Manhattan and The Bronx) and Brooklyn. Even then, 
however, the work was not complete, for New York needs the best and some- 
thing more. 

In Chicago and Boston manj^ children are arrested and taken to Municipal 
Courts, because the distance covered by these cities is too great to permit 
bringing all children to one court. New York, with its congested population, 
has taken all its children to the one Juvenile Court, but at the disadvantage 
of handling 12,000 cases at one place in one year. This is three times as many 
cases as are handled by any otlier city, and means an allowance on an average 
of but five minutes to a case. Five minutes to fathom the heart of a child ! 
Is it any wonder if our Court has often failed in the task? Denver, with its 
average of three cases per day, can spend from one to two hours on every child. 

Yet it is not denied that every child arrested should be brought to a 
Juvenile Court, and not allowed to drift into the magistrate's courts. This 
problem had to be faced, and the Committee evolved the following plan : 

Each and every child must be reached and studied. The way to do this 
is to district the city. It was proposed to divide New York into a given number 
of districts, each with a centre where an Associate Judge and Probation Officer 
could hear all the cases of juvenile delinquency of the District. The minor or 
trivial offenses which last year constituted two-thirds of the cases could thus 
be weeded out from the more serious, and dismissed or cared for in the District, 
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while the more difficult cases could be forwarded to the central Children's 
Court. 

This Central Children's Court, it was hoped, might become the beginning 
of a Children's Civic Centre; that around the Court might be gathered other 
buildings, including a Detention Home, and a large play space — all devoted 
to the interests of the child and constituting a monument of the city's service 
to the child. In this Children's Civic Centre, it was hoped that the best 
features of all the other Children's Courts — a model Court, a model Detention 
Home, a perfect probation system and a children's Judge all in one place might 
be incorporated. This method of dealing with the situation is the only way 
to reach each and every child in a large city, and is the logical outcome of 
the trend of affairs to-day. The tendency everywhere is toward decentrali- 
zation. For we are beginning to recognize that, while in the development of 
industries the best results are obtained through concentration, such a method 
does not work when applied to human beings. The Committee after showing 
what has been done elsewhere, has set forth this ideal plan in the Exhibit 
as an objective to be worked out in the future. 

In additon to its scientific study, the committee has co-operated with 
the Judges of the Special Sessions, in putting through the appropriation for 
$150,000 for the New Children's Court building which hung fire for a long 
time. 

It has also actively co-operated with the architect w^ho made the plans for 
the Children's Court, and suggested some material improvements. Through 
its appeals to the Chief Justice of the Court of Special Sessions, and in other 
ways, it was helpful in securing the assignment to the Children's Court of the 
most competent and experienced of the Special Sessions Judges and for an in- 
creased term of service. The Committee co-operated with others in an endeavor 
to secure probation officers for the Juvenile Court. At the present moment the 
Committee is in conference with the President of the Borough of Manhattan and 
other prominent persons to decide as to the best location for the New Children's 
Court. 

It is hoped that every one who sees this Exhibit and is convinced of its 
reasonableness and wisdom, will lend his aid and by every means in his power 
help to bring about the contemplated changes. ' There is much still to be done. 
We need a new Detention Home, Children's Judges, a perfect probation 
System, an adequate system of records, a Children's Civic Centre, and the 
districting of the City. The time is ripe for changes. The City and the 
experts are with us. Will you not join the ranks? 



EXHIBIT OF CHILDREN'S COURTS 

Denver. Buffalo. 

Children's Court in Criminal Courts Build- Showing use of a houce in the outskirts of 

ing; 833 cases; 150 children to a proba- the city as a detention home and court, 

tion officer; amount spent per case, $16. the advantages and disadvantages of the 

Washington. plan. Buffalo spends on an average of 

Total cases handled, 2,546. Method of as- ^^^ f"^ every child who comes to court, 

signing judjres. Average spent per child Average number of children per paid 

who comes ^ to court, $10.50. Children probation officer, 60 to 75. 

under care of a single probation officer Boston, 

at a given time, 175. Number of cases, 1,591. Method of assign- 
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ing judges. No detention home. Amount 
spent per child who comes to court, $7.50. 
Number of children per probation officer 
at a given time, 150. 
St. Louis. 

Children's Court in the basement of City 
Hall. 2,0:28 cases handled. Method of 
assignment of judges. Investigation of 
cases. St. Louis spends $1^2 on each 
child who comes to court. Number of 
cliildren to each probation officer at a 
given time, 100 to 170. 

Philadelphia. 

Detention Home and Court for preliminary 
trial. Children's Court in v.ourt of Com- 
mon Pleas; 50 children to a probation 
officer; average amount spent on each 
case, $15.00. 

Chicago, 

The court, small court-room, detention 
home, the dormitory, physical examina- 
tion, etc. Plan of keeping children busy. 
Girls at useful trades, 3,345 cases handled 
in the municipal courts. Method of as- 
signing judges. The municipal courts. 
Chicago spends on an average ^539 for 
every child brought to the Children's 
Court. Average number of children per 
probation officer, 75 to 100. 

Brooklyn. 

4,176 cases. Organization of the court. 
Cost of detention home. Method of as- 
signment of judges. Probation officers. 
Amount spent per child who comes to 
court, $8.40. 



New York City. 

Method of handling children. The old 
dingy ana unattractive court of to-day. 
The city has just appropriated $150,000 
for a new building. The number of cases 
handled, 11,494. Method of assigning 
judges and handling cases. Work of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. 

Summary. 

Good and bad points of other systems as 
compared with that in New York. 

The Best from Every City. 

Combniation of features from all cities sug- 
gesting certain lines of improvement. 

Paid Probation — Probation Prevents Commit- 
ment. 
How the probation system helps children 
and helps the court. Looking after sixty 
children on probation for one year would 
cost $1,200 — to care for them in institu- 
tions would cost $8,100. Spread of the 
probation system. Thirty-nine states and 
District of Columbia had this system in 
operation in 1910. New York City needs 
fifty paid probation officers. 

Volunteer Probation — Big Brother Movement. 
Personal friendship for each boy. 1,846 
boys brothered last year. 97% of the 
cases are proving successful. 
Wanted — a Big Brother. 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren. 
Graphic presentation of the different phases 
of the work of this societv. 
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CONFERENCES ON CHILD WELFARE 

To he held in the 71st Regiment Armory at Fourth Avenue and SJfth Street, 

The Committee: Miss Lillian D. Wald, chairman; George Albert Coe, Robert Erskinc 
Ely, Homer Folks, Mrs. Florence Kelley and Albert Shaw. 

Miss Madeleine Z. Doty, secretary. 

With the idea of utilizing the data of the Exhibit for definite civic or 
social action, the Committee has planned this series of conferences, dealing 
with education, recreation, health, religion, homes, child labor philanthropy, 
the law and the child, libraries and museums, and organizations. 

The recommendations of the several conferences will be discussed and con- 
sidered as a whole at the conference on Friday, February tenth. These recom- 
mendations it is believed may well become the basis for a fairly complete 
program of legislation dealing intelligently with the entire problem of the 
city child. 

PROGRAM 

Afternoon Meetings at S o'clock. Evening Meetings at 8 o'clock. 
In the Theater unless otherwise specified. 

Sunday Evening Meetings in the Court of the Armory. 
This program is subject to changes. 

CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 19 

Afternoon. 

Civics and Self-Government 

Chairman, Hon. Richard Welling, Municipal Civil Service Commission. 
"Self-Government": Mr. James A. O'Donnell, Principal Public School 43, 

Brooklyn. 
"The Wider Use of the School Plant": Dr. Edward W. Stitt, District 

Superintendent, Department of Education. 

Evening. 

The Public School and the Child 

Chairman, William H. Maxwell, LL.D., City Superintendent of Schools. 
"Compulsory Education" : Hon. John Martin, Board of Education. 
"Next Step Forward in Education": Prof. Frank M. McMurry, Teachers 

College, Columbia University. 
Discussion by Principals and District Superintendents. 
The Glee Club and Orchestra from the De Witt Clinton High School will 

provide four selections of music. 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 20 

Afternoon. 

Special School Problems 

Chairman, Mrs. Miriam Sutro Price, Chairman Executive Committee, 
Public Education Association. 

"The Education of the Exceptional Child" : Prof. Edward L. Thorndike, 
Ph.D., Teachers College, Columbia University. 

"The Education of the Sub-Normal Child": Miss Elizabeth Farrell, In- 
spector of Ungraded Classes, Public Schools, New York. 

"Open Air Schools": Mr. John Doty, Principal Public School No. 31, 
Manhattan. 

Evening. 

Vocational Education 

Chairman, Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, Dean, School of Pedagogy, New York 

University. 
Professor Herman Schneider, Dean, University of Cincinnati. 
Professor Mary Schenck Woolman, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Instrumental music and singing by the girls from the Washington Irving 

High School. 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 22 

Evening. 

The Religious Life of the Child 
Chairman, Wm. Jay Schieffelin. 
Speakers: Dr. Felix Adler, Ethical Culture Society, and Rev. Dr. George 

W. Knox, Union Theological Seminary. 
Music by the Music School Settlement. 



CONFERENCES ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

MONDAY, JANUARY 2B 

Afternoon. (The afternoon conference on this day will be at 4 P.M.) 

Civic, Church and Club Co-operation 

Chairman, Mr. Frederic B. Pratt, Pratt Institute. 
Professor George Albert Coe, D.D., Union Theological Seminary. 
Mr. Edward M. Robinson, International Secretary Boy's Work, Young 
Men's Christian Association. 

Evening. 

Strong and Weak Points in New York City Sunday Schools 
Chairman, James E. Russell, LL.D., Dean, Teachers College, Columbia 

University. 
*'The Lack of Information," on the Exhibit from a Protestant Standpoint: 

Professor George Albert Coe, D.D., Union Theological Seminary. 
"The Exhibit from a Jewish Standpoint" : Rev. Maurice H. Harris, Ph.D. 
"From the Catholic Standpoint" : Rev. Father Joseph T. Smith. 
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CONFERENCE ON HOMES 

TUESDAY, JANUARY M 

. J., Housing and Furnishing 

Afternoon. 

Chairmaiij Prof. Walter E. Clark, College of City of New York. 

"Home Furnishings": Mr. Frederick S. Lamb, Municipal Art Society. 

"Pictures in the Home'^: Mr. Lawrence Veiller, Secretary, National Hous- 
ing Committee. 

"The Hope for the Suburbs" : Mr. Grosvenor Atterbury, Russell Sage 
Foundation. 
Evening. 

Chairman, Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews. 

"City Housing," Dr. Elgin R. L. Gould, President, City and Suburban 
Homes Company. 

"The Rifthts of the Child in Plans for City Housing," Mr. Benjamin C. 
Marsh, Secretary, Commission on Congestion of Population in New 
York. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 25 

. ^. Clothing and Feeding the Family 

Aiternoon. 

Chairman, Professor Helen Kinne, Teachers' College. 

"How to Clothe the Family on a Small Income," Professor Mary Schenck 
Woolman, Teachers' College. 

"Honest Clothing," Mr. Francis A. Adams, Textile Editor of the New 
York Commercial. 

"How to Feed the Family on a Small Income," Mrs. Mary S. Rose, Ph.D., 
Teachers' College. 

"How Can We Get Standard Weights and Measures," Mr. F. Reichman, 
New York State Surveyor of Weights and Measures. 

"Cheaper Food Markets for New York," Mr. John C. Stewart. 
Evening. 

Chairman, Dr. Charles G. Kerley. 

"Some Features of Nutrition During Growth," Professor Lafayette B. 
Mendel, Yale University. 

"Pure Food for Children," Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 26 

^ ^. Home Life 

Aiternoon. 

Chairman, Professor Patty S. Hill, Teachers' College. 

"How to Bring Nature into City Homes," Miss Julia E. Rogers, Editorial 
Staff of The Garden Magazine. 

"Demonstration with Children," by Miss Ellen Eddy Shaw, Editorial 
Staff of The Garden Magazine. 

"Home Literature," Dr. Hamilton W. Mabie, Literary Editor of Ths 
Outlook. 

"The Child and Periodical Literature," Mr. Percival Chubb, Ethical Cul- 
ture School. 

"Story Telling," Miss Anna C. Tyler, New York Public Library. 

"Music in the Home," Mr. Peter W. Dykema, Ethical Culture School. 
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Evening. 

Chairman, Professor Herbert G. Lord, Columbia University. 

"The Education of Parents," Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, University of 

Wisconsin. 
"A Better Crop of Boys and Girls," Professor William A. McKeever, 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 



CONFERENCE ON RECREATION 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 27 

_ . Public Amusements 

Evening. 

Chairman, Mrs. Beatrice Forbes Robertson Hale. 

"Dance Halls," Miss Elizabeth Williams, Head Resident, College Settle- 
ment. 

"Moving Picture Shows," Mr. John Collier, Educational Secretary, Na* 
tional Board of Censorship of Motion Pictures. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 28 

. - Club and Outdoor Work 

Afternoon. 

Chairman, Mr. John R. MacArthur. 

"Club Work," Mr. Howard Bradstreet, Secretary, Parks and Playgrounds 

Association of the City of New York. 
"The Scout Movement," Mr. Dan Beard, Committee on Organization, Boy 

Scouts of America. 
"Camp Life," Mr. George M. Heathcote. 
"The Use of Harriman Park and Ashokan Dam," Dr. E. Stagg Whitin. 

^ . Play Spaces and Their Supervision 

Evening. 

Chairman, John Purroy Mitchel, President, Board of Aldermen, New York. 
Speakers: Mr. E. B. DeGroot, General Director, Field Houses and 

Playgrounds, Chicago, 111. 
Mr. Charles B. Stover, Commissioner of Parks, Boroughs of Manhattan 

and Richmond. 
Mr. Arthur Farrell, President, American Music. 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 29 

The Spirit of Youth in the City Streets 
Evening 

Chairman, Dr. Walter L. Hervey, Board of Education, New York. 
Miss Jane Addams, Hull House, Cliicago, 111. 
Music by the Music School Settlement. 
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CONFERENCE ON SETTLEMENTS 

MONDAY, JANUARY 30 

Next Steps in Settlement Work 
Afternoon. 

Miss Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago, 111. 

Mrs. Joseph Bowen, Hull House, Chicago, 111. 

Mr. Robert Woods, Head Worker, South End House, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. John Elliott, Head Worker, Hudson Guild, Assistant Leader, Ethical 

Culture Society. 
Discussions by Head Workers of the Settlement Houses. 



CONFERENCE ON WORK AND WAGES 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 31 

Afternoon. 

Child Labor in Street Trades and Tenements 

Chairman, Mr. John Graham Brooks, President, National Consumers'' 

League. 
Speakers : INliss Mary Van Kleeck, Secretary, New York Committee oa 

Women's Work, Russell Sage Foundation. 
Mr. Zenas Potter, Field Agent, New York Child Labor Committee. 
Mrs. Phoebe J. O'Connell, Alliance Employment Bureau. 



Evening. 



WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 1 

^ ^. The Economic Fai.i.acy of Child Laboe 

Aiternoon. 

Chairman, Mornay Williams. 

Speakers : 

Miss Pauline Goldmark, Director, Bureau of Social Research, RusseU 

Sage Foundation. 
Mr. A. J. McKclway, Secretary for the Southern States of the National 

Child Labor Committee. 

_ . Child Labor Versus Child Welfare 

Evening. 

Chairman, Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay, Director, School of Philan- 
thropy. 

Speakers: Mrs. Florence Kclley, General Secretary, National Consumers* 
League. 

Mr. James Gernon, Chief Mercantile Inspector, New York Department of 
Labor. 

Mr. Frederick Trevor Hill. 
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CONFERENCE ON LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 2 

The Work with Children of the Libraries and Museums of 
Greater New York 
Afternoon. 

Chairman, Mr. Henry W. Kent. 

Speakers: Miss Anna B. Gallup, of the Children's Museum, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Agnes L. Roesler, of the American Museum of Natural History. 

Miss Marion E. Fenton, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Miss Mary W. Plummer, of the Pratt Institute Library School, Brooklyn. 

Eyening. 

Chairman, Honorable John L. Cadwalader. 

"Children and the Fine Arts Museums," Mr. Robert W. de Forest. 

"Children and the Natural History Institutions," Professor Henry Fair- 
field Osborn. 

Children and the Botanical Gardens," Dr. Nathaniel L. Britton. 

"Children in the Libraries," Dr. John S. Billings. 

Mr. Edwin H. Anderson will present Lantern Slide Illustrations of Lib- 
rary Work with Children. 

CONFERENCE ON HEALTH 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 8 

^ _ Sex Hygiene 

Afternoon. 

Chairman, Dr. Prince A. Morrow. Subject: "Social Diseases in their 

Relation to Child Welfare." 
"Proper Teaching of the Sex Question to the Adolescent Child," Dr. 

Robert N. Wilson and Dr. Richard Cabot. 

_ . Sanitation and Public Hygiene 

Evening. 

Chairman, Dr. Ernst J. Lederle, Commissioner of Health. 

"How New York Cares for the Health of Children," Dr. S. Josephine 

Baker, Department of Child Hygiene Board of Health. 
"The Reduction of Infant Mortality," Dr. Ira S. Wile. 
"The Problem of Health," Prof. C. E. A. Winslow, College of the City 

of New York. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4 

Food and Nutrition 
Afternoon. 

Chairman, Dr. Alfred S. Hess. 
"The Milk Supply," Dr. Charles E. North. 

"Proper Food and Hygiene for the Growing Child," speaker to be an- 
nounced. 
"Benefits of Cheap Candy," Dr. Woods Hutchinson. 
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The Care of the Sick Child 
Lvening. 

Chairman, Dr. Henry D. Chapin. 

"Care of Backward and Nervous Children," Dr. Joseph Collins. 
"The Care of the Sick in their Homes," Miss Lillian D. Wald, Head Rcsi- 
dent, Henry Street Settlement. 

SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 5 

The Law and the Child 
Evening. 

Chairman, Prof. Frank J. Goodnow, Columbia University. 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Juvenile Court, Denver, Colo. 
Music by People's Choral Union. 

CONFERENCE ON THE LAW AND THE CHILD 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 6 

, j,^ Children's Courts 

Aiternoon. 

Chairman, Professor Frank J. Goodnow, Law School, Columbia University^ 

Speakers: Mr. Bernard Flexner, Louisville, Ky. 

Judge Harvey Baker, Children's Court, Boston, Mass. 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Children's Court, Denver, Colo. 

-, . The New York Children's Court 

Evening. 

Chairman, Professor George W. Kirchwey, School of Law, Columbia Uni-^ 

versity. 
Speakers : Chief Justice Isaac Franklin Russell, Court of Special Ses- 

sions, New York. 
Judge Alfred R. Page, New York Supreme Court. 
Judge Franklin C. Hoyt, Court of Special Sessions, New York. 
Judge Robert J. Wilkin, Court of Special Sessions, New York. 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 7 

Court Equipment 
Afternoon. 

Chairman, Judge Robert J. Wilkin. 

"Detention Homes," Mr. H. P. Richardson, Superintendent, Philadelphia 

Detention Home. 
"Big Brother Movement," Mr. Ernest K. Coulter, Clerk, Children's Court,. 
New York. 

Probation 
Evening. 

Chairman, Dr. S. McC. Lindsay, Director of School of Philanthropy. 
Speakers: Mr. Homer Folks, Secretary, State Charities Aid Association- 
Mr. A. W. Towne. 

Miss Gertrude Grasse, Secretary of Brooklyn Juvenile Probation Asso- 
ciation. 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 8 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 

Afternoon. 

Chairman, Mr. Elbridge T. Gerry. 
Speakers to be announced. 

Reformatory Institutions 
Evening. 

Chairman, Mortimer L. SchifF, Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

"Cost, Construction and Operation," Mr. Hastings H. Hart, Director^ 

Child Helping Department, Russell Sage Foundation. 
"Reform Schools for Girls," Mrs. Joseph Allen. 
Discussions by superintendents of different institutions. 

CONFERENCE ON PHILANTHROPY 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 9 

Home Relief 
Afternoon. 

Chairman, Mr. Robert Fulton Cutting. 
Subject presented by Mr. R. W. Hebberd. 

Discussion by several of the directors and secretaries of charitable insti- 
tutions. 

Evening. 

Care of Destitute Children 

(Program to be announced.) 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 10 

Afternoon and Evening. 

Discussions of the Resolutions Drawn Up at Previous Conferences 

CHILDREN'S FEDERAL BUREAU 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11 

Afternoon and Evening. 



MUSIC AND ENTERTAINMENTS 

The Committee: Winthrop L. Rogers, chairman; C. Ward Crampton, Franklin H. Sargent, 
Miss Katherine Lord, Frank R. Rix, Miss Elizabeth Burchenal and Frank Damrosch. 

Under the general direction of the Committee, Miss Madeleine Z. Doty has participated 
in the work as secretary and investigator. 

The Committee on Music and Entertainment has arranged a programme 
to take place in the court each afternoon and evening. These entertainments, 
occupying from one-half to one hour in time, provide pleasing entertainment 
for the audience and seek to illustrate the work of various organizations that 
are dealing with children. They fall naturally into three groups — musical, 
athletic and dramatic. 

The musical programme will be provided by the children of the public 
schools, by the People's Choral Union, by the Music School Settlement, and 
by private organizations. The athletic contests and exhibitions of folk dancing 
will be given by the public school children, and by the Young Men's Christian 
Association, the Young Men's Hebrew Association, and various clubs and asso- 
ciations. Pageants and pantomimes will be presented by children who are col- 
lected in the various settlements of the city and trained by the teachers 
of the Parks and Playgrounds Association. The orchestra of the Music 
School Settlement will demonstrate the sort of work which is being done in 
that institution. 

The department of physical training of the Department of Education 
will illustrate its various kinds of work in three different exhibitions. The 
girls' day will show work from grades 1-B up to and including the High School. 
There will be presented plays and games, story gymnastics, folk dancing, 
formal class room work for correcting posture, motor education, hygienic 
results and athletic games. The girls will work in groups of 25 to 50 and 
the programme will occupy one and a half hours. The boys' day will illustrate 
the same phase of work with boys. On other days there will be half hour 
programmes illustrating the following points : — The organized recess, the girls' 
athletic meet, the boys' athletic meet, class athletics, a gymnastic lesson in the 
different grades. 

The fairy pantomimes, which will be given by the settlement groups 
as they are trained by the Parks and Playgrounds Association, represent two 
important phases of work with children : — first, the work done in settlements 
in dancing, organized play and dramatics ; second, the same work as carried 
on by the Parks and Playgrounds Association. During the winter, this work 
is conducted in the settlements and other convenient indoor places. During the 
summer, the same work is carried on in playgrounds and on recreation piers. 

The entertainments provided by the Music and Entertainment Committee 
therefore seek to illustrate recreational work done for children by different 
public and private organizations, as well as the physical and musical side 
of public education. The plan followed by the committee has been to present 
no work specially prepared for this Exhibit, but simply well rehearsed sections 
of the work that is done throughout the year in these different organizations. 

The ideal in view is to stimulate the city to provide increased educational 
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and recreational opportunities. Such a programme means the care of bodies, 
minds and morals, in that it teaches children how to provide for themselves 
proper forms of exercise, and uplifting forms of pleasure. 

PROGRAM OF ENTERTAINMENTS 

4:00 P.M. to 4:45 P.M. Every Day — Entertainments in Court. 
7 :30 P.M. to 8 :00 P.M. Every Day — Moving Pictures. 
8:15 P.M. to 9:00 P.M. Every Day — Entertainments in Court. 
{The following programs are subject to modification,) 
The Athletic Exhibitions of Public School Pupils are given under the 

direction of Dr. C. Ward Crampton, Director of Physical Training. 
The Singing of Public School Pupils is under the direction of Dr. Frank 
R. Rix, Director of Music. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18 

_ ^ , , Opening Meeting 

8 P.M. 

Mr. William M. Kingsley will preside. 

Speakers: Mr. Robert W. de Forest, for the General Committee. 

Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, for the Women's Committee. 

Mr. George McAneny, President of the Borough of Manhattan, for the 

City of New York. 

Musical Program 
Chorus of 1,000 voices for opening night, from School Districts 8 and 1^. 

1. Gloria from the Twelfth Mass Mozart 

(With suitable English words.) 

2. Angel of Peace Keller's Hymn 

3. Lost Chord Sullivan 

4. Thou'rt Like a Beauteous Flower 

(Du bist wie eine Blume) Rubinstein 

(Arranged specially for three voice parts.) 

5. Dixie. Followed by the Salute to the Flag, and one 

stanza of The Star Spangled Banner. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 19 

(Openinej Dav.) 
Afternoon. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Hebrew Orphan Asylum Band. 

Evening. 

Music School Settlement. 

^ _,, FRIDAY, JANUARY 20 

3:30 P.M. 

Girls from Public Schools Nos. 15, 36, 71, 188, 63, Manhattan, in Typi- 
cal free-hand lesson; dumb-bell exercises; folk dances; free-hand exer- 
cises ; organized recesses ; wand exercises ; two-minute drill ; sailor's horn- 
pipe. 
Evening. 

Twenty-third Street and West Side Young Men's Christian Associationi 
— 100 or more boys in drills, apparatus work and gymnastic games. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 21 ] 

Afternoon. 

Children's Day. Moving Pictures. 

Evening. 

Institution for Deaf and Dumb. Band. 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 22 
Afternoon. 

Moving Pictures. 

Evening. 

Music by the Music School Settlement. 

MONDAY, JANUARY 23 

Afternoon. 

Public School No. 21. Band. 

Evening. 

Fairy Pantomime. 

(In charge of Miss Madeleine L. Stevens.) 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 24 
3:30 P.M. 

Boys from Public Schools Nos. 62, 64, 83, 141, Manhattan. 
Two-minute drill ; story gymnastics ; organized recess ; assembly drill ; re- 
cess activities ; a typical lesson in physical training ; mimetic exercises ; 
dancing. 

Evening. 

Moving Pictures. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 25 
3:30 P.M. 

Boys from Public School No. 62, Manhattan. 

Introductory exercises ; corrective exercises ; Indian club exercises ; dancing 

steps ; games. 

MusicAi. Program 
Evening. 

Chorus from the East Side — 500 Voices. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 26 

Afternoon. 

Bedford Branch and Central Branch Young Men's Christian Associations 
of Brooklyn — 100 boys in drills, apparatus work and gymnastic games. 

Evening. 

Boy Choir, Church of Our Lady of Loretto, Rev. Father William H. Walsh. 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 27 

Afternoon. 

Moving Pictures. 
Evening. 

Music School Settlement 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY ^8 
Afternoon. 

Harlem Branch and Washington Heights Branch, Manhattan, Young 
Men's Christian Association — 100 boys in drills, apparatus work and 
gymnastic games. 
Evening. 

Moving Pictures. 

SUNDAY, JANUARY ^9 

Evening. 

Miss Jane Addams will speak. 
Choral Union. 

MONDAY, JANUARY 30 

Afternoon. 

Band of Deaf and Dumb Institute. 

Evening. 

Fairy Pantomime. 

(In charge of Miss Stevens.) 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 31 
8:30 P.M. 

Girls from Public School No. 15, Manhattan, in a program of Informal 
physical training used in connection with regular grade work ; folk 
dances ; song play ; mimetic exercises ; games. 
Evening. 

Young Men's Hebrew Association — drills, apparatus work. 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 1 

Afternoon. 

Boy Choir, Church of Our Lady of Loretto. 
Evening. 

Boys' Glee Club and Orchestra. 

Girls' Glee Club and Orchestra. 

Chorus From the Bronx 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 2 

Afternoon. 

Moving Pictures. 
Evening. 

Music School Settlement. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 3 
3:30 P.M. 

Boys from the High School of Commerce — introductory ; corrective and 
hygienic exercises ; dance steps ; athletic and mimetic exercises ; games. 

Evening. 

Military drills by th.^, l^rited Boys' Brigades of America — two companies 
from Brooklyn. 



Music and Entertainments 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4 
Afternoon. 

Children's Day. Moving Pictures. 

SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 5 

Evening. 

Choral Union. 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 6 

Afternoon. 

East Side Branch Young Men's Christian Association of Manhattan and 
Prospect Branch of Brooklyn — 100 boys in drills, apparatus work and 
gymnastic games. 

Evening. 

Glee Club Concert. 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 7 
3:30 P.M. 

School for the Deaf. 

Two-minute drill : formal physical training ; dance ; games. 

Evening. 

Boys' Club entertainment, features — to be arranged. 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 8 

Evening. 

500 school children in chorus. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 9 

Evening. 

Eastern District and Greenpoint Branches Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciations, Brooklyn — 100 boys in drills, apparatus work, etc., etc. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 10 
3 :30 P.M. 

Girls of Public School No. 101, Manhattan in Morris dance; Russian 
game ; Swedish song plays. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11 

Play Festival 
2:30 P.M. 

Boys : General demonstration : class athletics ; running dashes and field 

events ; relay races ; indoor baseball. Public Schools Athletic League. 
Girls: Folk dances, ten groups. Girls' Branch of the Public Schools 
Athletic League. 
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BY WAY OF ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

It is impossible to acknowledge fully the debt of the Child Welfare Ex- 
hibit to many friends for services rendered and for material assistance. This 
is true also of the many associations, clubs and settlements and other organiza- 
tions which have rendered services, the value of which it would be difficult to 
estimate in a monetary way. 

Among the many to whom our thanks are due may be mentioned: 

The National Board of Censorship; Motion Picture Patents Co. and 
many allied manufacturers of motion picture material for freely giving their 
time, arranging pictures and making them. 

The United Building Material Co. for supplying material and labor in 
erecting "Earth Bound." 

The Mason and Hamlin Co. for their courtesy in supplying two pianos 
and a Liszt organ to be used in the festivals and musical entertainments. 

Mr. John Wanamaker for the piano in the model living room and for 
sectional bookcases. 

Messrs. Gimbel Bros, and the Milton Bradley Co. for toys 

The Library Bureau for shelving, tables and chairs. 

The Music Settlement for musical instruments. 

The Bryson Library, Teachers' College, for the historical display of 
children's books. 

The George Ethridge Co. for the skill of their Art Department in pre- 
paring screens and illustrative material. 

Mr. Frank Presbrey for supplying the design for the poster. 

The New York City Car Advertising Co. for car card space. 

The Van Buren Company for space in which to display posters. 

Messrs. Hammacher 8z; Schlemmer, for work benches and tools. 

Messrs. Ward & Gow for donating bill board space on the subway and 
"El" stations. 

The Manhattan and Hudson Tunnel Co. for car card space in their cars. 

The Blanchard Press for donating tickets for 600,000 school children. 

The Fairbanks Scale Co. for the use of a model scale in the Milk Exhibit. 

Mr. Louis Potter, the sculptor, for his work in erecting "Earth Bound." 

Miss Mary Reed for the preparation of many drawings illustrative of 
child life. 

Miss Rose O'Neil for the cartoons in the Law and Administration section. 

The publishers for supplying books used in the several book exhibits. 
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Your Child's Welfare 

mentally and physically depends 
to a very great extent on the 
selection of nourishing food and 

Proper Cooking 




Gas For Cooking 

insures hygienic conditions in the kitchen. It 
reduces the temperature of the room and does 
away with ashes and dirt and the drudgery 
incidental to coal. Inquire at any Gas Office. 

Consolidated Gas Company of New York 

GEO. B. CORTELYOU, President 
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It tastes 
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Healthful 

Besides 

FUSSELL 
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CREAM 
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ORDERS 
SOLICITED 

FROM 

Philanihropic 
Educational 
and Religious 
Organizations 
and filled with 
Exactness in 
Every Detail. 



79 
4tti Ave. 

Near 10th St- 
NEW YORK 



IT'S PUSSEUU'S — HAVE SOIVIE*?' 



FOR PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS 

Training of the Young in Laws of Sex. By the 

Hon. E.Lyttleton, Headmaster of Eton, $1.00 
The Dawn of Character: A Study of Child Life. 
By Edith E. R. Mumford. $1.20 Net. A new 
book treating of the Will, Habits, Imagination, 
Punishment, Curiosity, Religion, Different Types 
of Children, Etc. 

Practical Motherhood. By Helen Y. Camp- 
bell. Treats of Sex Training, Nervous Chil- 
dren, Higher Training of the School Child, 
Nature Study, Conversation, Etc., as well as the 
Physical Care of Children from birth to puberty. 
Illustrated. Over 500 pages. $2.50, 

Healthy Boyhood. By Arthur Trewby,M.A. 
With an introduction by Sir Dyce Duckworth, 
M.D., L.L.D., Consulting Physician to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, London, Etc., and a 
Foreword by Field Marshal Earl Roberts. 
18mo. Net, 40 cents. By mail, 45 cents. 

Jl List of Similar Books for parents Upon Request 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 

PUBLISHERS 

Fourth Ave. and 30th Street, New York 



FREDERICK A. STOKES 
COMPANY 

for illustrated pamphlet of books 
for children by such writers as 

E* Nesbit, Mrs. Robert E. Pearyt Gelett Bur- 
gess, Elizabeth Grierson, Grace G. Wiederseinit 
George Bird GrinnelU E. Boyd Smith, Joel 
Chandler Harris, Grace MacGowan Cooke, etc 

SEND US YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS. 

443-449 Fotirth Ave*, New York, N* Y. 





Registered, 
U. S. Pat. Off, 
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Hasamost 

delicious 

flavor. 

Is piire 

and , ' 
healthful: 
An idedl 

food 
beverage., 

^WNt HAS THIS TKADE MARKTOM |H%.Ry PfiSXfiSt 

[l^mm BAKER|?(io.LTa 

"DORCHeSTER/HASSl '\ 



WHEN YOU ARE HUNGRY 

DON'T GO OUT FOR FOOD 

THE RESTAURANT 

Where pure food at moderate prices is 
served is coveniently located in the 

LOWER'HALLOFTHE ARMORY 

REGULAR MEALS 

Luncheon 12 M.— 2 P. M. 25 Cents 
Dinner 6 P. M.— 7:30 P. M. 35 Cents 

LIGHT FOOD SERVED AT ALL HOURS 
JAMES D. CHILD, Caterer 



Handbook of Child Welfare Exhibit 



"The Survey is quite a wonderful magazine for, like 
FInnegan's letter to Flanagan, it boils reports down to 
almost^the ultimate word,'* — From a Busy Business Man, 

Thousands of earnest men and -women in every state and city are study- 
ing, working, planning, drafting laws for the improvement of social conditions. 
They act through hundreds of social service organizations. What they do in one 
city or state — or what they fail to do — is of prime importance everywhere. Im- 
provements wrought out at great cost of time and money and thought in one 
community should be made available for all the others. Failures there should 
be ticketed with a red danger mark so that they need not be repeated here. 

All these workers have found a common meeting ground for the exchange 
of experience, the comparison of methods, the summing up of results in 

THE SURVEY 

The Survey, however, is much more than a melting pot or a clearing-house. 
It makes extensive inquiries into conditions of life and labor and publishes first- 
hand information on them not to be found elsewhere. It is a record of the best 
effort everywhere to improve society at its weaker points — morally, mentally, 
physically. 

It is edited by Edward T. Devine. General Secretary of the New York 
Charity Organization Society and Schiff Professor of Social iiconomv at Col- 
umbia University; Graha:\i Taylor, Warden of Chicago Commons and Direc- 
tor of the Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy; and Paul U. Kellogg, 
Director of the famous Pittsburgh Survey. Associated with them is a group of 
EXPERT contributing EDITORS in charge of special departments: 

CHILD LABOR. Florence Kelley TUBERCULOSIS, Philip P. Jacobs 

JUVENILE COURTS Bernard Flexner PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS Alexander Johnson 

CARE OF NEGLECTED CHILDREN, Homer Folks PRISON REFORM, O. F. Lewis 

CIVIC IMPROVEMENT, Charles Mulford Robinson SOCIAL LEGISLATION, Samuel McCune Lindsay 

LABOR LEGISLATION, John B. Andrews ORGANIZED CHARITY, Francis H. McLean 

PUBLIC HEALTH, Charles P. Emerson, M.D. HOUSING REFORM, Lawrence Veiller 

The Publication Committee organized on a national basis, includes Robert 
W. deForest, Jane Addams, Jacob A. Riis, Lee K. Frankel, John M. Glenn, 
William E. Harmon, Joseph Lee, Judge Julian W. Mack, Professor Simon N. 
Patten, Frank Tucker and others. 

The Survey discusses regularly Immigration, Probation, Parks and Play- 
grounds, Children's Institutions, Venereal Diseases, Infant Mortality, Social Ser- 
vice in the Church, Socialized Education, Industrial Relations, Women in In- 
dustry. 

We want you to know more about The Survey, for you will find it full 
of human interest, a source of vital knowledge, constant inspiration and stimul- 
ating reading. We therefore make you the following offer: 

Although The Survey is $2 a year, we will send it to new readers for eight 
months' trial on receipt of $1 (check, money order or two-cent stamps), or 
we will send a sample copy for your inspection free of charge. All you 
have to do is to write for it. The illustrations alone are worth the trial. 



THE survey, 105 East 22d Street, New York 
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